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Pictures of piety 


C. R. Dodwell 

F.O.B0TTNER 

Iinltatlo PJetatls: Motive der Christ lie hen 
Ikonogxaphie als Modetle zur VerShnlichung 
288pp. Berlin: Mann. DM174. 
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F. O. Bflttner investigates the illustrations of 
those incidents - chiefly in the Gospels - which 
represented acts of piety particularly inspiring 
to the Christian, They necessarily comprise 
some of the best-known of Christian Scriptural 
themes. Since piety includes obedience to God 
and humility to His word, Christ's own defer- 
ence to His Father's will on the Mount of 
Olives, HU carrying of His own cross and His 
ultimate Passion must be included and so, too, 
various incidents in the life of the Virgin and, 
not least, her ready acceptance of the divine 
mission laid on her at the Annunciation. Since 
piety also encompasses veneration, the adora- 
tion of the Shepherds and of the Magi are 
incorporated, together with many other exam- 
ples of ple/as from the lives of Elizabeth, John 
the Baptist, the Mary Magdalene and so on. 

St Augustine had written, "Quid est enim 
sequi, nisi iitiltarl?”, and the depiction of these 
acts of piety was an invitation to the Christian 
to follow and imitate them, all of which is 


emphasized in a large number of examples. 
One of the finest is certainly Other's drawing in 
the British Museum of Lazarus Spengler car- 
rying his own cross as he follows Christ with 
His, with a legend below the latter which reads: 
“Qui non tollit crucem suam et sequitur me 
non cst me dignus.” Vivid as the theme is. it is 
by now a conventional one which goes back at 
least to the first part of the thirteenth century. 
A fine fifteenth-century rendering of it shows 
St Benedict with his monks helping carry 
Christ’s own cross and, though (his originally 
illustrated an Antipbonal, it must surely refer 
obliquely to the final exhortation in the Prologue 
of the Rule of St Benedict where the founder of 
the order says that he and bis monks should all 
share in the sufferings of Christ. In other 
words, they are all to be living Imitation es 
Pletatis. 

The fact that religious pictures were not 
simply illustrations to commemorate, or even 
icons to venerate, but also invitations to follow 
Christ Himself is, of course, made clear in 
pictures and writings of the twelfth century - to 
go back no further - but Dr Buttneris study 
gives a new breadth and a sharper focus to our 
comprehensions. Originally submitted as a 
thesis at the Free University of Berlin, the text 
was supervised there by one of the great auth- 
orities on Gothic - Professor Otto von Simson 
- and it is understandable, therefore, that its 


attention should be focused largely on the 
Gothic and early Renaissance periods. Within 
this broad area, it is an important and compre- 
hensive work with an accurate and full cata- 
logue and more than 200 black-and-white illus- 
trations. 

The main text itself tends to be extremely 
factual - somewhat like a very extended cata- 
logue - but it has the illuminating asset of 
linking up the pictures from time to time with 
written comments, which are often contem- 
porary ones. So the German and histrionic 
fifteenth-century picture of Christ sweating 
blood on the Mount of Olives is neatly paral- 
leled by the German prayer of Ludolph of 
Saxony: “Domine Jesu Chiiste , qui in agonia 
sanguinem sudasti . . and the celebrated 
painting by Fouquet in which Charles VII of 
France is presented as one of the Magi, is 
shown to have been anticipated more than two 
centuries earlier in literaiy form. This was in 
the eulogy of the Emperor Frederic- II by Nico- 
las of Bari, which compares him and his two 
imperial predecessors to those three kings. 

Kings - including Henry VI and Henry VIII 
of England - also associated themselves with 
King David, especially in the illustration of the 
first Psalm where, the author argues, they 
wished to be seen as the Beams vir of the 
opening words. But, in theological terms, 
David was not only the progenitor of Christ but 


His representative, and mooarchs couU 
therefore, see him as an exemplar of Cbm,! 
king, and be implying that they wished to h 
itate His specifically royal virtues. This assocu 
tion of Christian kings with an Israelite oa 
Bflttner takes back no further than the 
half of the thirteenth century but it did havei 
much earlier nncestiy. In both Caxolinglan art 
and literature, there are quite specific attempts 
to relate the emperors of the dynasty to David 
though it is true that these connections tended 
to be based on the assumption of a historical 
relationship rather than an aspiration to a raoj. 

alone. In this Carolingian context, the study o| 

figures in adoration at the Crucifixion, which [$ 
a strong feature of the book, couid have found 
an appropriate beginning in the early Ahs. 
trated text of the Liber de Laudlbus Sanaa 
Crucis by Hrabanus Maurus which focisej 
attention on the worship of the Cross in M 
literary and visual terms. 

This book will be useful to the historian oi 
ideas interested in some of the major themewl 
theology and mystical thought. It will also be 
important for the art-historian concerned widi 
iconography. What the art-historian, howew, 
will miss will be any interest in the roots of tbit 
iconography. F. O. Bflttner's study is wjj 
much a factual account. There is no concern it 
it for origins and developments - for the bon 
and the whys and the wherefores. 
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Crisis of the University is a book which 
everyone seriously interested in higher educa- 
tion m ust read, although the title is a misnom- 
er. Peter Scott’s canvas encompasses the whole 
of higher education - it would be very difficult 
(0 write anything useful about the universities 
except in this wide r context - but he also relates 
the problems and opportunities of higher 
education to those of society as a whole. 
Indeed Scott often seems to align himself with 
Abraham Flexner’s view that the university "is 
not outside, but inside the general social fabric 
of a given era". One of Scott’s propositions is 
that u both modern society and higher educa- 
tion are struggling in ways that are incestuously 
linked and with equally indifferent success to 
Establish a meta-language that is more than 
technical and administrative and which can im- 
pose a moral structure on their exploding ex- 
periences”. This is the real “crisis of the uni- 
versity" with which the book is concerned. The 
current problems of the financing of, and ac- 
cess to, higher education, while they form part 
of the historical development of the late twen- 
tieth-ccntury university, are rightly regarded 
as relatively unimportant. 

The Crisis of the University is divided into 
three parts. In the first Scott examines the 
development of the university and, in particu- 
lar, attempts to relate the administrative and 
intellectual aspects of higher education to a 
common framework. The second part of the 
book is concerned with a more detailed study 
of the effects of expansion, of the role of the 
polytechnics and colleges, and of the possible 
development of a post-binary strategy. In his 
'bird part, be tries to pull together various 
strands from the first two parts in speculating 
about the future both of higher education and 
of modem society. 

The opening chapter is entitled “Goodbye to 
Robbins" , but it is not at all clear at the end of it 
to what it Ii we are to say goodbye. Certainly 
JJbi Scott refers to several times as “the Rob- 
expansion” is at an end, but to associate 
toe tro decades of massive expansion of the 
^ university system (from 1955 to 1975) 

^ IT name Lortl Robbins has always 
seemed to me a tenuous linkage: the expansion 
^fcwcll under way and all but one of the new 
“"versifies decided upon, before Robbins’s 
toport was published. ‘ • 

J 0 S L r V ctural te nns, the most important re- 
of the Robbins report were the transfer of 
tormer GoHeges of Advanced Technology 

p "Bwnlty sector, and the creation of the 

{or National Academic Awards. Scott 
good appraisal in later chapters of 
^eHecte of CNAA both in breaking tbe uni- 
w monopoly in the awarding of degrees 
quickening interest in questions of stati- 
V ? idatl0n « but h< 5 dismisses too' per- 
iw'XS 6 of the accretion of 

• the. UGC grant Hst. ... 

bcfcfcL 1 ' * dot ° n -^ P r °duced an Instant in- 
eurtu • 8,26 of lbe university sector, but they, 
iu its diversity in approaches 


tturxprt j (P^culariy through sandwich 
j. 7 and scholarship. They brought with 

5eh^2-^ eve ^ oped subsequently, distln- 
(kr - ae Ps«ntents In nonrtechnoiogical areas. 


servants and their local authority counterparts. 
They were the flagships of local authority high- 
er education and the favoured children of the 
DES, which eventually took over the funding. 
When Robbins’s proposal that the CATs 
should be transferred to the UGC was 
accepted, the DES and the local authorities 
felt, with some justification, that they had been 
robbed. This sense of outrage produced an 
anti-university ethos within the DES (now 
diminishing as the members most concerned 
retire), fuelled by grief about the CATs and 
worries that theiT successors, the Polytechnics, 
might go the same way. 

We are certainly not saying goodbye to these 
structural effects of the Robbins report (even 
the demise of CNAA would not imply a rever- 
sion to past practice), so what about its other 
aspects? The most commonly quoted part of 
the report is its statement on access: “all young 
persons qualified by ability and attainment to 
pursue a full-time course in higher education 


At times, indeed, Scott seems to associate 
the ‘‘liberal" and “modem” universities with 
Snow's two cultures. He writes of the leading 
humanities as cultural, integrative disciplines, 
concerned with knowledge-as-process, and the 
scientific disciplines as concerned with intelli- 
gence but not sensibility, and leading to know- 
ledge-as-product. Finally, and not surprising- 
ly, “the education and training of engineers 
and technologists were marginal and badly in- 
corporated activities within the liberal uni- 
versity", “universities were reduced to acting 
as the service agents of the profession which 
retained a surprisingly detailed control over 
the education . . . received”. 

Except in the last instance, which ts non- 
sense, Scott’s position is in some ways unassail- 
able. If one points to the narrow historian, 
unwilling to consider anything outside his 
“period", he is presumably a modernist, and 
the engineer concerned to integrate for his pur- 
poses an understanding of economic history, 



“A View of King’s College, Cambridge, from King’s Parade", a watercolour by Blrket Foster, reproduced ■ 
lithographically In Some Places of Note in England, 1888; one of 111 plates in Jan Reynolds’s Birket Foster 
(224pp. Balsford. £50.0 7134 3754 5) to be published on September 6 and reviewed in a future Issue 
ofthe TLS. 
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should have the opportunity to do so". It is at 
present more difficult to get into a university 
than it has been for many years past, but higher 
education as a whole is still very accessible to 
that group with which Robbins was concerned. 
The other major theme of the report was the 
liberalization of higher education - more 
general first degrees, greater diversity of pOBt- , 
graduate study, and so on - and here Scott 
argues that, far from being over, Robbins is 
just about to begin. Having at least partly met 
the quantitative needs of higher education, we 
can devote more attention to the qualitative 
needs. Perhaps the first chapter needs re-titling 
“Welcqme.to Robbins”. In fact, some of the 
most Interesting developments in higher 
education in the next twenty yeara may lie 
outside Robbins’s remit, since he was confined 
to fuff-drne higher-education. : . >, , 

' Scott moves next to the development of the 
liberal university and its successor, the modern 
university, associated, none too accurately (as 
Scott points out) wjtb their household grids, 
Cardinal Newniaq and Clark Kerr.. He begins 
with an excellent discussion of the separation - 
of intellectual and political authority, Which . 
made both the liberal university and the srien- . 
tifio tradition possible. It is when he turns to ■ 
the distinctions between the liberal university 
. and the modern University, which has m part 
, replaced- and in part overlaid It, that sojne of 
his arguments need questioning. To Scott "the 
liberal university was a pluralist intellectual 
'institution butnot a fissiparous institution like 
• the modern university; it felt the peed for disci- ■ 

. : plines that struggled ,to integrate^ incorpo- 
rate knowledge rather than siinply, to advance. ■ 

! knowledge on a. narrow .front" i . and agatft, 

: ?*this,r therefore, is the ke y dif [ ernc J^^f " 

\ the Uberal and modern university rprit thM the 
former- has^ ^an essentially cultural deflmtiop of 

knowledgewhichwas siippiTe^edin thelatter,:- 
,by $ superior scieDUfic‘definition, but tlwLthe ; , 
v- - rf , ,, n'mnli 


sociology, law, statistics and rock mechanics is 
presumably a liberal. But definitions of Institu- 
tions which depend upon a head count of the 
habits of individuals do not seem particularly 
useful, and definitions which depend upon in- 
accurate stereotypes of those individuals less 
useful still. 

Where Scott is on much firmer, and in many 
ways more interesting ground is in his discus- 
sion of the relation between teaching and re- 
search, although his statement that "the near-; 
unanimous enthusiasm for keeping teaching 
and research in close association is a traditional 
view rather than a contemporary need" would 
be questioned by many dons. 

The Bret part of the book ends with an ex- 
amination of the evidence for a crisis ' in the 
universities. Scott, presents us with a very wide- 
ranging, copspectus which will repay, careful 
study. He offers four superstructure) reasons 
for pessimism within which the direct and 
structural factors such as reductions in public 
expenditure have to be set- The first is the 
submergence of cognitive by affective and poll-, 
tical values; the second is the development 
within the universities of , post-materialist 
values which are at variance with (he values of 
lay -society and, which carry some throat to 
academicism; the third is that as higher educa- 
tion lias become mort widely available, it has 
inevitably become less precious, economically , 
socially, and culturally; and the fourth, and 
vaguest, but perhaps most influential, is the 
spirit of the age: since the early 1970s, iow: 
growth and lower morale in Britain have led to' 
investment being crowded put. by consump- 
tion, and higher ; edqcatirin, which is an invest- 
ment good, has suffered accordingly. Scqtl 
adds to the structural and sUperstructural fac- 
tors a final set of trends which he regards as 
more important than either in the shifttri pea-- 
Slpilsm: changes in- intellectual value, and ip 
. particular a growing tension between acadetni-. 


post-war development of the universities, and 
the ways in which A. H. Halsey’s “donnish 
dominion'" has come under pressure. Scott 
writes: 

The position of the UGC is particularly revealing. 
Much of the recent critic! smof its priorities in sharing 
out the reduced university grant has been myopically 
misplaced. Far from being an alien agency imposing 
alien priorities, the Committee seems 10 reflect all 
too accurately the values of the universities them- 
selves. If it is reformed or even abolished, it will not 
be because it has interfered insensitively with the 
autonomy of the universities, but because it is a 
bulwark of the “donnish dominion" that lay society 
has come increasingly to distrust. 

My own view is that the UGC is a more subtle 
instrument than Scott's words might imply, 
and that it has tried to re-establish lay confi- 
dence in the "donnish dominion”, although not 
of course in its pre-war, or even nineteenth - 
century , form . We are a long way from the days 
when Disraeli could write ofthe need for some- 
one to arise and lead the public mind from 
(note the order) Parliament, the Universities 
or the Press. 

Scott’s study of the universities is followed 
by a particularly valuable chapter on “The 
Polytechnic Alternative”. He believes that the 
binary policy has failed administratively while 
succeeding normatively. According to Scott, 
the binary policy has always existed and prob- 
ably always will exist, and the question is not 
whether a binary line should be drawn, but 
where. He also makes the valid point that the 
binary policy is a policy for all higher educa- 
tion, not something aimed at the public sector, 
and that the first fruit of the policy as adum- 
brated by Mr Crosland was a decision not to 
establish any more universities. 

Scott ends this second part of his book by 
presenting five flaws in the operation of binary 
policy which he believes require the replace*- 
ment of the present binary structure. His first 
flaw is the existence of two separate halves 
of a higher education policy which are not co- 
ordinated in anysfitfantttofy ihuij:. 
he does less than justice to the rapidly grooving 
. NAB/UGC liaison ,,,His 'second flaw is that the 
universities hive been exempt from the demo- 
cratization of diversity , Relevance , compreh en- 
slventss, social control, accountability, social 
justice and social mobility. This seems to me to 
present too clear-cut ah linage of a picture 
which is inherently blurred! The universities 
•have riot been exempt from these pressures, 
nor has the public sector responded whole- 
heartedly to them, although the balance is as 
Scott describes it. Scott’s third flaw is the con- 
centration of. advanced courses in the 
Polytechnics, thus sharpening the distinction 
between higher and further education. The 
fourth flaw is one which I have difficulty in 
viewing as a flaw - rather I would regard it as a 
virtue - but Scott is worried by the increasing 
heterogeneity of the public sector caused, in 
particular; by the diversification of the former 
colleges of education. The fifth and final flaw is 
that the division between university and non- 
university teachers may be merely one of qual- 
ity and not one of function, - • 

■ Scott sees the need for a “Post-Binary Struc- 
. tyre’’ which.wiU eliminate some of these flaws 

and simultaneously | serve as a moralizing 
metaphor which will help to set a direction and 
a goal for higher education. The organizing 
principles around which higher education must 
regroup are seen by him as planned diversity, 
efficiency, accountability and academic peda- 
gogical freedom. 

His solution is a much extended “university" 
sector, - including 1 the present universities, 

■ polytechnics, Scottish 1 central Institutions, and 
.some of the larger colleges, making in all about 
a hundred • major institutions which would be 
styled “universities" j arid would each be, de- 
pendent ori mixed funding from both local and 
central government sources; Beneath the ‘‘uni- 
versity" sector a community college sector 
would be encouraged to coalesce , whose mem- 
bers would have four broad functions: as trans- 
fer institutions offering the first two years of 
conventional higher, education; and as out- 

. reach institutions trying to mpet the education- 
al-needs ofthe wliol&adult community,. Both 
. Sectors would-be tho responsibility of a Ter- 
tiary Education Commission pn the Australian 
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Attlee’s new order 


continuing education agency and an accredita- 
tion and validation agency developed from 
CNAA but having responsibilities throughout 
the system. I suspect that these ideas may be 
greeted with modified rapture by some of those 
who actually work in higher education. 

The third part of Scott's book contains two 
chapters. The first, on “Future Issues", takes 
some of the ideas of the first two parts of the 
book a little further. In a section on "input" we 
learn that the colleges are to evolve ‘low in- 
tensity styles of . . . higher education for the 
common man”. In discussing output Scott 
argues for a complete separation of teaching 
and research funding. But when it comes to 
prospects for the 1990s he proves a reluctant 
tipster. He describes to us the view that the 
(curable) disease of the modern university is 
overload of functions; and the alternative 
view, that higher education is so emhedded in 
the processes of modem society that its trajec- 
tory is determined by socio-economic trends 
external to itself; but at the end of a long and 
interesting exploration he concludes simply 
that the future is uncertain. 

His final chapter is a basically pessimistic 
appraisal of British higher education and of 
British society. Scott suggests that the mood of 
Britain has moved beyond pessimism, or even 
negativism, towards an increasing rejection of 
reality. He cites the Falklands episode as re- 
vealing how degenerate the public conscience 
has become. The prospect he describes is of an 
unravelling of the political, intellectual and 
moral fabric of our society. To resist this he 
sees a need for ^industrialization and remora I- 
ization, processes in which higher education is 
particularly influential. The first is difficult: the 
existence of the second, which he regards as 
the more urgent, is barely glimpsed. In Scott’s 
view, only by accepting all of the “binary” 
objectives -pluralism, comprehensiveness, re- 
levance, accountability and social justice - can 
higher education hope to protect the present 
precarious placeot rationality in social life , and 
Wp AP'i ' 3 make any contribution to. a new moral siruc- 1 
ture. He ends by saying that the prospects do 
. not appear good. 

As far. as its content is concerned, The Crisis 
of the University is an extremely important 
book. Scott has many interesting and profound 
things to say; he offers, penetrating analyses 
. and controversial conclusions. It is when one 
comes to the style- and to some extent the de- 
velopment of themes that I am less 
. On page 29 he quotes from Macaulay’s aceiv - 
bic review of Edward Nnres’s history of. William 

- Cecil, “Dr Hares" wrote Macaulay, “is a man 
of great industry and research; but he is so 

. utterly incompetent to arrange the materials 
•• which -he has Collected that he might as well 
;; L haye left them in their original repositories.” 

, To apply this criticism in so stark a form to .■ 
Scott's own book. would be quite unjust, but 

- there is sufficient familiarity in Macaulay's 
phrase by the' lime one reaches page 29, and - 

. . . ( even ipore by the time one reaches page 271, to 
' make the reader uncomfortable. 

. ' This is very disappointing to those of us who 
adptire Scott's articles in The Times Higher 
Education Supplement - terse, coherent* well 
1 argued and full ofinterest and good sense- and 
{ .. . M . . his .redoubtable skills as -an editor. How can 
hj'S, s - ; such ah and editor be such 

Vj V;/ an Indfffeiictri.t would seem lobe 

" V- ; - ■ .two answers, vfrhibh reinforce * one another. . , 
.’Fteed from the di&ciplihe pf expressing his 
. ideas In the limited number of Words which will 
. fit on the back page pf the TC/ES, Scott becom- 
es discursive and repetitive. There is the furth- 
. -ter point that at Idast; parts of the book origin- 
ated os speech , and the redundancies of argu- 
ment which are proper and ndce&SBry in the 
spoken word seem to have been inadequately 
. * . pruned on transference to the printed page. 

J - .However; indigestible as it may be ; for qon-. 

: . ti bubus reading, TVitf Crisis of the Un (versfty is a 

■ major contribution to the literature of higher 

■ education, and it will repay frequent browsing. 
With its final pessimism I do not agree, perhaps 
because l use a different time, scale from the 
author J am attracted to a word which, as far as 
I recall, has no place In Scott’s work. That word 
is “curiosity'". Curiosity got us out of the trees, 
and curiosity, about both intellectual and mor- 
al questions^ will in the longer term set us free 
from the ills about which Peter Scott is so right- 

ly^rmrenifiri.. ,,»■■■ ■■h.t 
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HENRY PELL1NG 

The Labour Governments, 1 945-5 1 
313pp. Macmillan. £25. 

0333363566 

Henry Pelting is a distingushed scholar and the 
author of standard histories of the Labour 
Party and the trade unions. The Attlee govern- 
ments are a legendary and problematical sub- 
ject; a hot potato of labour history. The pros- 
pect of Pelling on 1945 must therefore raise 
hopes of a work of revision as stimulating as his 
most controversial book. Popular Politics and 
Late Victorian Society. Alas, his latest work is a 
descriptive chronicle of ministerial and elector- 
al politics with many asides but few ideas. 

Having set the scene with a review of 
Labour’s electoral fortunes up to 1945, Felling 
continues with thematic chapters on topics 
such as nationalization, the welfare state, and 
Bevin's foreign policy, rounding off with the 
general elections of 1950 and 1951. To judge 
from the Preface the aim is to review the min- 
isterial record with the aid of the most impor- 
tant source materials released in recent years. 
But if so, there are notable gaps in the proceed- 
ings. Economic crises appear from time to time 
as tricky decisions for the Cabinet. But there is 
no connected treatment of the management of 
the economy under Dalton, Cripps or Gaits- 
kell. A table demonstrates that nationalization 
drew more than 2 million employees into the 
public sector, an important point. But the 
omnipresence of the state in the private sector 
is never discussed. The export drive, regional 
policy, the retreat from controls and the adv- 
ance of Keynesianism, inflation, incomes res- 
traint, the framework of relations between 
government, industry and the unions - these 
are topics glimpsed briefly if at all. The ex- 
planation would seem to be that the book is 
actually a selection of essays on major aspects 
of the At (lee regime, arid ought perhaps to 
have been presented as such. 

In Form the book is a cross between a general 
survey and a research monograph. With topics 
as large as nationalization or the welfare state 
compressed into a chapter of twenty pages or 
so, original findings tend to get elbowed into a 
comer by the weight of more familiar detail. 
Nor have the archives yielded great revela- 
tions. But there are fresh twists. Pelling claims 
that the boldest stroke in the setting up of the 
NHS, the nationalization of the voluntary hos- 
pitals, was attributable not to the radical Vision 


of Aneurin Bevan, but to the prompting of a 
civil servant, John Hawton. This may or may 
not be correct, for according to Michael Foot’s 
biography, Hawton's memorandum on the 
subject was itself composed on the oral instruc- 
tions of Bevan. 

Still in the field of social policy, the com- 
plaint of Hugh Dalton at the Treasury against 
“those wretched Old People ... our most 
troublesome Pressure Group", is worthy of 
note. So is a disquisition by Pelling on the 
history of the phrase “welfare state". This was 
first used in Britain by Alfred Zimmern, to 
distinguish between the democratic (or “wel- 
fare") and totalitarian (or "power") states. But 
after the war it acquired a pejorative meaning 
in the US as a term of censure on the Truman 
administration, and Conservative politicians 
tried to give it a similar thrust in Britain. But 
the polemic boomeranged and Labour proudly 
inscribed the phrase on its banners. A surprise 
in another direction is Ernest Bevin’s proposal 
in January 1949 to dissolve the Common- 
wealth. This was inspired by the difficulty of 
reconciling India's republican constitution with 
the status of the crown. Patrick Gordon Walker 
resolved the dilemma by devising the phrase, 
“Head of the Commonwealth”. 

So much for titbits. Pelling's most substan- 
tial innovation is a chapter on Marshall Aid. It 
was an irony that semi-socialist Britain was 
kept afloat after 1947 by donations of nearly 
$3,000 million from the United States. The 
suspicion must arise that transatlantic press- 
ures were among the factors restraining 
Labour's drive to socialize industry. Pelling 
finds no hard evidence for this, but does high- 
light the efforts of US officials to employ Mar- 
shall Aid as a lever for urging Britain into a 
united Europe. The British put up a successful 
resistance, clinging to the illusion of great pow- 
er Btatus and the “special relationship”. The 
impact of the Anglo-American alliance on Bri- 
tain will surely give rise to a torrent of histor- 
iography in years to come.. 

While all contributions to knowledge must 
be gratefully received, the book as a whole is a 
disappointment. Much of Pelling’s work has 
been devoted to proving that the history of the 
labour movement, indeed the history of Brit- 
ain, is less exciting than his readers might have 
Imagined. The message is implicit in an un- 
varying prose style that flattens the landscape 
and muffles the impact of change. Take the 
chapter on Labour and Empire. Other histo- 
rians might strive to convey the dramatic over- 
tones of the withdrawal from India: the loss of 
a symbol of grandeur, the horror of the com- 


The radical torch-bearers 


Anne Sofer 


MARTtNBODDY arid COLlN FUDGE (Editors) 
Local Socialism? Labour councils and New 
Left alternatives 

290pp. Macmillan. £18 (paperback, £6.95). 
0333351851 

Woven conscientiously. though the heavily 

r I L. A.'lj.-.i v 1 l.’._ 1L. J, > J "l h i ■> n 


'as well hs through, the l&tef , more specific ones’, ' 
there Is a recurring incantatipnof the, obliga- 
tory clichds: “exploring local . political space”, 
.'^'changing agendas and' building, aliiimies", 
"radical perspectives", “mobilizing popular 
support behind socialist alternatives"; and 
passim - struggles, more struggles and yet more 1 
- struggles. As might he eicpected in a work de- ' 
voted to “radical socialism" there fa a lengthy 


The best part of two academic chapters is de-1 
voted to the following dilemma. Gap "local; 
struggles" which are often in defence of ser- 
vicesaffectingmorethan ope social cltisS be: 
properly, defined as “clqss struggles 1 '? | And if 
not , can they, really be treated . as part of the 

. “struggle for socialism’’^ The chapter On em- 
ployment policies runs into similar difficulties. 
The author (Martin Boddy) appears to be less 
worried about how many jobs are actually cre- 
ated by the "new Initiatives” - though he con- 
cedes that for “credibility" they should 
be "at least as effective . as mainstream 

,»<TwmnrThiinViii— ifadm Ubto MUiMLm-A* 


compromises involved in them. Almost any- 
thing that is achieved runs the risk of “reinforc- 
ing capitalism ”. 1 Co-operatives, though 
fashionable, merely “reproduce the worst fea- 
tures of small businesses", and even "popular 
planning", that darling of the GLC Employ- 
ment Committee, is fraught with the danger 
that “the energies of extra-parliamentary orga- 
nizations will become policy oriented and di- 
vorced from their base struggles”. 

,But despite ideological differences on these 
. finer points, q . common historical analysis , 
unites the authors. It goes something like this: 
the Left, having ignored local government as a 
field of activity in the 1950s and i960s, some 
■time in the late 1970s realized its possibilities; 
■iid the : woirds: of Peter Saunders they came ! to 
^identify local government as a significant are- 
,'na in which to orgatflse resistance to the Con- 
servative government, to develop and try out 
.new socialist initiatives, and to wage a prop- 
aganda battle for the hearts and minds of the 
il working class". They, succeeded In gaining 
power in a number of urban authorities and 
:'used jt in particular for developing new Initio- 
i lives involving Wbmbrt, blacks arid socialist eiin- 
ployment policies, &pp 6 inting“pdlitically com- 
mitted officers” to circumvent the obstruction- 
ism of? the professional local bureaucracies. 
According to this vieW, Labour's pre-1981 con- 
tribution to lochl government is by definition ; 
worse than useless - part of the “bankrupt 
social democratic consensus”, but by contrast 
j Labour government pf the fahirq* i|Jth^y pqn 
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munal massacres that followed. Pelling^ 
the facts in the same tone of voice he wyj 
employ in recounting a Cabinet reshuffle T 
groundnuts scheme, a planning fiasco ih«^ 
and ran till it beggared all description, is k 
scribed in such muted terms as to drain u 
most of its scandalous force. 

The biggest disappointment is the nann 
framework of interpretation. Apart from fa 
discussion of electoral swings, Pelling confix 
himself to the top level of parliamentary « 
Cabinet decisions. No reader would guess hoc 
this account that the Attlee government n 
swept into power on a decisive wave ofsocu 
and intellectual change accelerated by tbewu 
Pelling suggests five specific factors that pro' 
duced Labour’s victory, and these are fc 
enough as far as they go: the "swing of u* 
pendulum”, the importance of housing, aodse 
on. But these are all secondary pheaoma 
The social dynamics that gave rise to ellfe 
factors, the primary causes of change, u 
never identified. The underlying truth walk 
the war gave power to an ambitious lout 
iigentsia and a newly demanding workingda 
The intelligentsia worked with great succnu 
establish collectivism as the conventional is 
dom for all thinking people. The wntu 
meanwhile exploited the bargaining pots 
arising from a prolonged period in which tb 
demand for labour exceeded the supply. Hot 
was the alliance of forces that accounted fa 
such factors as the “swing of the pendulum', a 
the importance of housing. Here wastb 
momentum behind the massive legulon 
programme of the Attlee governments. 

By and large, the intelligentsia and the ml 
ing classes got what they wanted from posnz 
politics: state intervention and social seam 
The changes did not add up to socialism. 8 j 
they did create large vested interests dotri 
the heart of the economy. In this respect, fe 
Attlee government dictated the main li»d 
social development right down to the 19k 
Now these same vested interests have b«* 
the latest of the many scapegoats for Brio' 
economic ills. In Thatcherite ideology, ty 
nized labour and the liberal intelligent^ 111 
the main obstacles to economic growth. Jd 
as many as you can, bully the rest into sflta® 
slon, and fasten your seat-belts for 
It’s as simple as that, and just as crac ^ f ^. f 
sounds. For of course ti isn't a rational aw 
it's the battle-cry of all those who result* 
social balance created since the war, *™* 
now determined reverse it. Every we« ® 
passes brings out more and more clear? f 
true significance of Attlee’s new order. 


stone's phrase) will be able to ^ an *J** 
example of these radical 
Strong on ideology, and on 
of the client groups that the Left 
made its own, the collection Is exjrw^ 
weak on local government itself. 
worked-out ideas for the reform ot i ^ 

and financing, no contribution wM ^ . 
better ways of providing its 
education. Even the chapter 
tioa” concentrates more on (he P9® n 
this reform for electoral marnfM la^ ^ 
its potential for improving ^ 

council tenants. Will it indeed 
tical awareness among more 
struggles. . • over cutt and servi ^ 

mon anti-capitalist stru ggle ? 

Left, is the. key question. • . 

•' .. The one part ofthebook worin^;^ 

• final interview with David 
•fiery, shrewd -he is the one of 
tion of La bour pottticlans to 

The Annual Register: A 
1983, edited by H. V. S 

■ man. £40.0582503248),' 

.this series, contains summon 
events Inover 140 countries^ 

■ UnitedKingdom desls-ld < WffSSa. 
and parliamentary life, ci^ *^ 5^ 

foreign and GonunoriWeal* a^^ ? 

Wales and Northern Ireland- 

rate chapters on the sdences, . jj, 
'^afl^sROrt .qnO 


The anarch on stage 


Richard Findlater 


MARGOT PETERS 

Mrs Pal: The life of Mts Patrick Campbell 
534pp. Bodley Head. £15. 

037030567 1 


Hie theatrical heyday of Stella Cornwallis- 
West - always remembered as Mrs Patrick 
Campbell - was relatively brief: after her over- 
night success in 1893 as Paula Tanqueray, she 
depended upon a handful of major roles (none 
in Shakespeare) and a wide-range of unscripted 
performances on and off the stage. It was a 
uormily controversial career: although many 
people acclaimed her as the English Bernhardt 
or Duse, others dismissed her as little more 
than a glamorous amateur. Her reign over the 
stage virtually ended seventy years ago after 
her portrayal of Eliza Doolittle in the first 
PygnwWo/j, when she was thirty-nine. There- 
after she went downhill, accelerated by her zest 
(or self-destruction. If there seemed to be no 
proper place for this spell-binder in the theatre 
between the wars . it was partly because she had 
wrecked so many plays, ruined so many 
chances, made so many enemies, on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Yet Mrs Pat left her mark on 
theatrical history; and forty years after her 
death she remains a fascinating phenomenon, 
whose charm irradiates this massive, scholarly, 
perceptive and often very entertaining biog- 
raphy. 

Margot Peters has skilfully marshalled a mass 
of previously unpublished material from con- 
versations, interviews and correspondence, in 
addition to combing through the printed evi- 
dence about Mrs Pat's life and work, following 
many confused trails and shadowy clues in her 
effort to understand the perversities of a 
woman who was indisputably a great anarch, 
whatever her rating as an actress. The main 
new source of information about Mrs Pat’s life 
(uWcliwas romanticized and trivialized in her 
ow n autobiography of 1922) is a cache of some 


250 letters unearthed ten years ago in the dust- 
bin of a London hotel, now identified as the 
Tanner Collection and in Dr Peters's posses- 
sion. They include a number of intimate early 
letters from Stella to her devoted sister Lulo: 
an intimacy whch ended after Lulo's devotion 
transferred to her female lover. As a result of 
this and other discoveries Dr Peters gives a 
much more complete and revealing picture of 
Mrs Pat than Alan Dent could supply in his 
1961 biography: about her parents and rela- 
tions, including her hapless first husband: her 
amorous relationships with George R. Sims, 
Forbes-Robertson and GBS; her persistent 
failures as a mother (lap-dogs ranked far high- 
er in her affections than daughters and daugh- 
ters-in-law); her financial and managerial 
vagaries; and her zealous cultivation of aris- 
tocratic connections which often eclipsed her 
responsibilities to the theatre. Dr Peters traces 
the graph of Mrs Pat's work as an actress with 
scrupulous sensitivity and care, showing the 
idolatry, the dismay and even the hatred that 
she inspired. This biography ought to be the 
last word on Stella Campbell, although some 
mysteries still, inevitably, linger. 

“I have always felt the stage would be the 
end", Stella wrote to her sister Lulo. soon after 
the birth of her second child. More precisely, it 
seemed the only available means to an end: 
money. Mr Patrick Campbell was despairingly 
incapable of supporting his wife and family, 
but she had a number of obvious assets which 
helped her to find work on the professional 
stage. She was endowed with an Italianate 
beauty- black hair, pale face, huge dark eyes- 
and a magnetic presence. “Almost painfully" 
thin in her first stage decade, she had an 
aristocratic authority, uncommon physical 
grace and a burning sexuality. She had a very 
sharp wit. n keen intelligence, what Shaw des- 
cribed as “a cunning eye for surface effects”, 
and a self-dramatizing personality with an irre- 
pressible sense of (he ridiculous. She had cour- 
age. imagination and generosity. What she did 
not have from the start, if seems, was a rooted 


sense of vocation as an artist: she never took 
the theatre really seriously. She played with it, 
as the whim took her. Sir John Gielgud ranks 
her as a great artist, but lie has said that "she 
only acted to please herself, with no sense of 
responsibility towards an audience or her fel- 
low actors” (or, all too often, the author). 

As Dr Peters's book makes clear. Mrs Pat's 
acting was often wildly uneven, not only from 
one night to the next, but from one act ta 
another. She found direction, and compe- 
tition. intolerable. She had little stamina. She 
was capricious to the point of cruelly. She 
would change her lines to throw a young 
actress off balance; she would keep up a run- 
ning sotto voce commentary on the audience 
while her leading man was talking; she would 
turn her back on the audience for an entire 
scene, or walk off in the middle for a glass of 
water or a sharp word in the wings. On one 
notorious night as Ophelia, when Irving and 
Ellen Terry were in front, she played half the 
role in her own hair (for which she’d been 
criticized) and half in a flaxen wig. As Lady 
Teazle in The School for Scanddt, irritated by 
the elderly stars playing Sir Peter and Joseph, 
she shouted from behind the screen, “Oh do 
get on, you old pongers." Dr Peters tells sad- 
dening, maddening stories of plays that should 
have run. plays she needed to run, that she 
deliberately sabotaged by heron-stage and off- 
stage behaviour. At times she seemed to de- 
light in her reputation for being increasingly 
impossible to work with, and her notorious 
talent for alienating friends and insulting possi- 
ble allies. As Alexander Woollcott said of her 
"unwavering and ingenious" rudeness in 
Hollywood, in her mid-sixties. “Her failure to 
be politic took on the proportions of a magnifi- 
cent gesture. She was like a sinking ship firing 
on the rescuers." 

In spite of all that, however, Mrs Pat won 
homage in succeeding generations. Barrie, 
Beerbohm, Yeats, Gilbert Murray were 
among her first admirers. Shaw fell in love with 
hpr, and said that she inspired Hesicxne 


Hushabye, the Serpent, Eliza and Orinthia. 
One significant early success was her 1895 
Juliet: she told her sister Lulo that she left out 
most of the "sweets” applied to Romeo, as well 
as cutting the “Gallop apace, you fiery-footed 
steeds" speech, because "I DREADED being 
a sentimental Juliet". Yet this performance 
(while it failed to seduce William Archer or 
Clement Scott) entranced such scholarly, 
unimpressionable critics as A. B. Walkley: 
"a more delicious .embodiment of Juliet I do 
not hope to see”, he wrote, explaining unchar- 
acteristically that the theatre had been turned 
into “a very temple of love". Visually, Mrs Pat 
knew what to do: in spite of her low, captiva- 
ting voice she was less sure about language. 
(She found it very hard to use Lady Macbeth's: 
“1 shouldn’t say such things.”) Some of her 
most memorable sorcery was in silence. 

Long after Mrs Pat's prime, her siren power 
survived in fits and starts. To Ralph Richard- 
son. who saw her in 1924 as Hedda Gnbler, she 
seemed the greatest performer lie had ever 
seen, and he kept her thereafter in his private 
pantheon. Cecil Beaton. Watching her about 
the same time . noted that although she seemed 
“twice as large os any man on the stage", she 
was still “a great actress with a compelling 
command”. John Gielgud, who worked with 
her in Ghosts in 1928. has said “it was a joy to 
see her move and hear her speak”: when she 
felt like it. she “showed what great acting could 
be”. In the same year, after seeing her as Ella 
Rentheim, James Agate ranked her as one of 
the six great actresses he had seen (he was then 
fifty-one), with Bernhardt. Rdjaue. Duse. 
Madge Kendal and Ellen Terry. 

Yet in finishing Mrs Pal’s story . as told by Dr 
Peters and her many witnesses, one cannot 
smother a feeling of profound and persistent 
waste: especially when one looks back to on 
early letter in the Tanner Collection, in the 
year of Stella's London ddbul (1890). "Oh if 
only I could know the value of myself", she 
wrote to heT sister. “Lulo, if 1 set to work with 

all my might v v^Jj I ev»ivf>a.gf»n*7' 


St James’s Catapult 

The Life and Times of Diego Gelmlrez of ■ 
Sanilago de Compostela 

H.A. Pletcher 

By charting ihe colourful and stormy career of this 
Mid, combative, and sometimes unscrupulous 
prince of ihe Church, the author sets It within a 
wiger historical and religious perspective, 

0 19 822581 4 £28 Clarendon Press 
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and (he Cloister 

The Life and Wrlilngs of Alexander 

Nequam, (U57-I217) • 

R-W, Hunt, edited and revised 
by Margaret Gibson 

^systemaic Introduction to the life and . 
scholarship of Alexander Nequam will be an 
essential work of reference in the study of the early 
universities and of twelfth-century .sodely. . 

019 822398 6 £22.50 : Clarendon Press 
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Room 40 

British Naval Intelligence, 1914- 1918 
Patrick Beesty 

Patrick Beesly tells the extraordinary story of the 
creation of Room 40 (the unofficial name of the 
British Admiralty's First World War code-breaking 
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019 281468 0 £3.95 Oxford Paperbacks 
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Jos 6 Harris 
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■ the administration of political 'solutions' lo the 
recurring unemployment problem* and traces ijie ... 

■ growing significance of unemployment as a focus 
for social., political, and Ideological conflict. 
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Clarendon Press publication 13 September 

British Air Strategy 
Between the Wars 

MaJcolm Smith . 
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The British Empire in the 
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families avoided extinction and new families succeeded In establishing new 
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T.O. Lloyd • 
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Domestic discontinuities 


Jon Siikin 

ASA BENVEN1STE 

Throw Oul the Life Line Lay Out the Corse: 
Poems 1965-1985 
142pp. Anvil. £4.50. 

085646 0982 
CARM1 

At the Stone of Losses 
Translated by Grace Schulman 
1 1 0pp. Manchester: Carcanel. £4. 

0 85635 563 5 
MICHAEL AKILLIAN 
The Eating of Names 

43pp. Ashod Press, PO Box 11147, Madison 
Square Station, New York, NY 10159. 

0 935102 132 

HAIG Kif ATCHADOUR (AN 
Shadows of Time 
57pp. Ashod Press. 

0935102 124 

Asa Benveniste's Poems 1965-1985 have, he 
claims, "a basis in domestic experience , .though 
it may be hard to believe". Almost impossible, 

1 should say. Domestic experience, by implies- 
tion, is mostly continuous. Fragmcntnriness, 
when it occurs, is measured and evaluated 
within a conception of wholeness and contin- 
uity. Imagism, in its preoccupation with the 
image and its discreteness, and its opposition 
to discursiveness, sanctioned the elusive in- 
tensity of assembled fragments. Much of Ben- 
.veniste's poetry is rooted in this. Up to but 
excluding the “Linnaeus" poems, his poetry 
works on the assumption that continuity is less 
valuable than the energy released by disjunc- 
tion. A reader may believe he has moved the 
joins together and created a synapse, only to 
discover he cannot supply continuity or com- 
pleteness. If one adds to this the difficulty of, 

1 for instance, particular knowledge which is not 
self-explanatory in the poem, the reader is 
probably in trouble* Thus jn what Benveniste 
ftotig poeiu*? "TheAlcbe mical Cup- 
board 1 (though it occupies in fact less than five 
pages) problems occur: 

Not only to diminish . 
justice which marked ■ 
the figure to hear 
this noiso as we do- 
by ihr motion of this law. .. .! 

Near the poem's close, when one might expect 
some resolution, it is not clear what that "jus- 
tice” is and what (he "figure it marked". It is 

• equally unclear, what the "noise" is, what the 
“law",. To question need not be unkind. Oiie 

^ responds - as one is able - to the almost object- 
. ivist spare language, language which operates 
. . ' In a special lyric model and one admires the 
" v P t > as ^bch as one responds to the surreal 
■ ■narrative:.' 

■■.I take the pistol up to my mouth 
«hd pullthe trigger ' 

. mtislc starts up again in the mirror 

which, by the way, ends in lyric resolution: 
"green eyes brown nipples 1 blow air/through 
. yoiir thigh and bare bones” (“Domestic 

Foem")i 

Belter still are a number of the “Tabellae 
Linnaei", where the reference is to the eight- 
eenth-century Swedish botanist whose system 
: ~, . ^ of classifying plants remain s the basis of mod- 
vjbrii practice J3en vehicle's is an ^rtriotofsequ- 
>-' ■ ■:£ 1 ence biit pt-«rollq^^dpn; but fo a number of 
y • - these' lean though tibt abrasive plecta, nature, 
■ . Iqye s.ndpoetry combine to produce more ac-; 

cesSibie because- more “continuous" poemsi 
. ; Thus "The Linnaeus Letters" Is more accessi- 
ble, and so Is “For the Last Time", "First Pull" 
and.'TJnnd on Oland", where Benveniste’s 
claim tha( “the poems have a basis in domestic 
experience" jseems impfe credible.: In "First 

• Pul|",\ye read of "jttpoks and alf lhfs Linnnean f 
paraphernalia'^ a wit that glances wryly at- qa- 

, tiire with mun. The poem concludes; l, t)h 
shape me before it is too late /and 1 learn to live 
.. with your colours”. Is this thC desire to be 
shaded by nature through one's sensuous res- 
ponses, pr W be “shaped” by that mode of 
perceiving nature of which Linnaeus, and his 
. classifying, is an instance; ’the mode' pf naming 
and . of making distinctions - a mode not too 
distant from poctry?.Tbis ambiguity is, at any. 
rate, more satisfying, inore felt, than the diffi- 
culties of “The Alchemical Cupboard”. And 
the fine ending of “Linhd on Olahd" (“describ- 

rnAl lOifk ‘.i’ Af rt. 


wholeness composed of mutually circumscrib- 
ing activities: 
how much there is of need 
as giving me such runic 
approximations to joy within 
the spiky circle of my pen . . . 

Grace Schulman has translated Carmi's 
verse from the Hebrew. One appreciates how 
much poetry in translation loses the grain and 
obstinacy of the original, but one senses, also, 

„ that Carmi's original has little of what David 
Jones called “this Haeccity”, the "thisness" of 
perception which language in its turn re-cre- 
ates. Little of the strength of modern Hebrew 
poets such as the late Uri Zvi Greenberg and 
Amir Gilboa inheres in Carmi. Gilboa’s work , 
is poetry ; Carmi’s is an appealing kind of verse. 
Carmi's prose version, front his edition of The 
Penguin Book of Hebrew Verse , of Immanuel 
Frances’s epitaph "For a Wife" may moke this 
distinction clearer: “1 have set this stone as a 
weight, not as a memorial, over my wife's 
grave, lest (God forbid!) she rise from the dead 
and come back home.” If one sets that comic 
abrasiveness against Carmi's love poetry, of 
which there is much, what seems missing in 
Cnrmi is not the pain (and joy) of love but the 
language, sensuous and complex, apt to recall 
those feelings. There are a number of excep- 
tions to this, such as "That's why a blemish 
grew / like a wild membrane / on his left shoul- 
der” (“Sketches For a Portrait”), and “we have 
neither weight nor contour, / treading the same 
air / like twisted fire” (“Platform No. 8”). 
“Wild membrane” and “twisted fire” show 
Carmi’s ability to capture physical phenomena 
with the fugitive purity of child-like 
apprehension. This is Carmi at his best. Where' 
he is less happy is in his mechanical application 
of a device such as parallelism: “I follow you / 
as a plane chases its shadow. / Only after we 
land / can we be one again.” (“In the Air"). 
Carmi's enemy is his ease. 

Michael Akillian also smoothes his 
apprehensions in a cursive lin?; the enjqmb- 
mertt partes through a verb In the way that 
exemplifies much recent American poetry. 
(The Interested reader will find some object- 
ions to this cadenced verse in an article by 
Marjorie Perloff, “The Linear Fallacy": Geor- 
gia Review, Winter 1981). Thus “The light 
pates and drops / into the trees. Hunger 
. blows." But here the flow is the result of some- 
thing altogether more active than Camii's syn- 
tax. .Indeed, Akillian can re-form language on. 
an altogether more fundamental correspond- . 

• ence to experience. And in the poem "The. 

Eating of Names”, he neither, surrenders the 
- poet to the demands Of narrative nor suspends 
the narrative while doling out some poetry; 

In the last section of Shadows of Time, Haig 
Khatchadourian uses the Eliot of "Ash 
Wednesday" and Pour Quartets as already 
formulated counters for an approximation to 
. _ his religious experience. But if the old experi- 
ence is. perpetualjy bright, the ancient experi- 
ence of God meaningful, , expression should 
derive from one's own; another's language, 
like another’s faith, is not enough. There are, 
however,' fresh items, u a little octagon of 
thought / that suddenly grows arboreal” (“A 
Poem is an Organic' Thing"). Khatcbadouriari 
is better when he does something similar to. 
what.' Akillipn does .at. { his best: "pupils press 
uncertainly through / the breach in the botched 
well / frbm the tunnel dug with the bare hands/ 

, into, the other’s soul", imperfect though It is, 

. there is here that quality of taking the facts of 
physical apprehension and turning them liito 
poetry through narrative* ' 

— — - r - — • 1 1 ■ 

, “The Task", by Blake Morrison, printed here, / 
is the first part of a long poem, to be included in 
. a volume which will .be published shortly. Two 
further sections from the poem will be pub- 
lished in forthcoming issues of the f LS, 

The closing date for. entries to the 1984 
National Poetry Cpritpetilion is November it ' 
The competition,, organized by tiie Poetry 
Society in association with BBC Radio 3, is 
open to anyone over sixteen who lives, works, 
or studies in the UK, the Channel Islands or 
Eire. The judges this year are James Berry, ; 
Hugo Williams and George MacBeth. Further ' 
details and entry forms are ava liable from most 
public libraries, or (with sae) National Poetry 
Competition, National Poetry Centre, 21 Earl's 


from The Inquisitor 

He had repeatedly hid himself, he said, for hours together 
behind abank at the seaside, (our favourite seat,) and 
overheard our conversation. At first he fancied, that we were 
aware of our danger; for he often heard me talk of one Spy 
Nozy , which he was inclined to interpret of himself, and of a 
remarkable feature belonging to him; but he was speedily 
convinced that it was the name of a man who had made a book 
and lived long ago. Our talk ran most upon books, nnd we were 
prepetually desiring each other to look at this, and to listen to 
that ; but he could not catch a word about politics. 

Coleridge, Biographia Literaria 

I : The Task 

What trust would be like they never explained. 

The eye of a deer miles away in woodland , 

Children running at the edge of a town .... 

But this was not their way of talking. 

In a panelled room in an annexe 

To the ministry they laid down all the terms. 

Knowledge is death . Trust no one, least of all 
Friends. Loyalty? There are some secrets here 
So terrible we keep them from ourselves. 

So they gave you Finland, which was OK 
At first but then it got boring. Contacts were scarce 
-They had tightened the borders and the Gulf- 
One sad Estonian, straight from le CarTO, 

Who shared with you ham omelettes, beer and f rites. 

You worked from home, mostly, the cottage 
By the kalefields. Rachel, you were sure, 

Was having her first affair and you’d return 
From Helsinki unannounced, hoping to surprise her. 

There were times it felt like someone's dream 
Your own had got snared up with - the lies 
To be told/or the sake of the country , 

The endless undertones like schoolboys 
Whispering in class. The weeks billowed 
Around you like a huge tent, roomy with light. 

You leant back in the captain’s chair 
And got no further. The. cases proved 
Intractable or turned out not to count. 

Then came the call from the Director. 

You do not smoke but watch him tapping 
His cigarette against the silver case . 

Your wife, yes , andchildren? He gazes down 
To where the Thames and its bridges glitter 
Like a cold-frame. A special Job's come up. 

Someone arrived in London y esterday 
We think may be of use. Be careful, now: 

Only scholarship will help you to survive. 

But you must wait, you have been told you must, 

And the paper they give you is j ust bumf. 

The officials at their desks, light through 
A Venetian blind lining them like notepads, 

Are engaged in lies. The text Is for the enemy 
While you proceed with oral tradition 
In the outposts of the nation - a racecourse , 

Perhaps, or unpatronised bar, willbring 
The muttered codeword from a stranger. 

And the men, when they speak, are not reassuring: 

S dabbling clerks, Pegasus couriers, stoolies - 

And sneaks, princes of the cubbyhole- 

And keyhole, neighbours charged with an exquisite 

Sense of duty, whose trade isthe tip-off 

And the unsigned note, who want no part 

And don’t appear in the acknowledgements page, 

From whose sleek antennae nothing escapes; 

The anonymous company of God - . > . ’ 

And whose anonymous company you keep.- 
Today's onti, trilby worn low as an eydshpde, / 

Hjs collar's V deep as a railway Cutting, ■ '■ 1 : : I ' r . 

Turned from the river to proffer two names: 

Treslo wd, Binjon . But where are these to take you? 
ironic light seemed to play about Ins eyes: 

Eventhe reeds might seem tbwhjsper - 

The betrayal ofa king. There is nothing , . A = -V y- 

In the river but reflection and waste. . . • ; * 
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John Ruskin's Labour : A study of Ruskin’s 
social theory 

22flpp. Cambridge University Press. £20. 

052125233 4 
WILLIAM MORRIS 

Collected Letters: Volume 1, 1848-1880 

Edited by Norman Kelvin 

(ittpp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 

£50. 
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A. L.MORTON (Editor) 

Political Writings of WUllam Morris 
259pp. Lawrence and Wishart. £7.50. 
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After the general election of 1906 the Review 
of Reviews interviewed the twenty-nine MPs 
belonging to the newly-formed Labour Party, 
to discover which great writers had most influ- 
enced their political beliefs. By far the most 
popular proved to be John Ruskin and Thomas 
Carlyle, followed at a distance by J. S. Mill. 
Marx was scarcely mentioned. The existence of 
a Carlyle-Ruskin vein in English labour-cum- 
socialist thought has always been acknow- 
ledged by historians, but the precise details of 
this tradition have never been fully and critical- 
ly explored. The causes of this neglect are part- 
ly stylistic, partly ideological. Carlyle's tor- 
tuous crankiness makes him Impenetrably 
obscure to most modem readers; and though 
Ruskin’s aesthetic writings continue to attract 
interest the portentous idealism of his social 
commends very remote from modem political 
taste. A more serious obstacle to late twen* 
lieth-cenlury understanding, however, is the 
ideological ambiguity of the Ruskin-Carlyle 
tradition: there is something profoundly dis- 
comforting In the context of the 1980s about a 
pair of writers both of whom exhibit extreme 
social radicalism and the highest of high Tory- 
■ “n puUingtQgpther at the same yoke. Modem 
interpreters have been far more concerned 
with prurient dissection of the Carlyle and Rus- 
tin marriages than with serious analysis of 
their social and political ideas. 

P- D- Anthony's new study of Ruskin 
attempts to fill this gap in the history of radical 
; theory, and claims that a resurrection of the 
! heritage embodied by Ruskin offers the mod- 
era Labour Party the only way out of its current 

• rmellectual impasse. He argues that there is an 
inner coherence between Ruskin’s aesthetics 

• aod his social theory and that the clue to this 
relationship lies in his doctrine of work. Just as 

• Ruskin admired Gothic buildings because he 
beheved that they were the supreme embodi- 

; toenl of the creative activity of individual 
jrorkmen, so he extolled high medieval society 
because he believed that it had riven fullest 
SC0 P C ) to dignified, creative work - work for 
*orks sake,., rather than as an instrument of 
profit or remuneration. .. . • . : • 

Ruskin’s condemnation of capitalism for 
i tonging man from his noblest function was 
i ** ava 8e as that of Marx, but his prescription 
Vbry different. The line of escape from 
^®petitivc iadivlduaUBm lay not In socialism 
- m/ f „ 0r * an i s °Vbut in the recopstitution of 
®°raUy legitimate hierarchical society based 
® network of .mutual ^ obligations. tyKhin 
n a society labour and its reward would be 
1 lui 8 '9 f /Utilitarian calculation 

!■ nbt endowed with transcendent 

i J^Wse. Property i would be communisticaliy 
ujp; ^tough functions would vary according. 
Suet, 6 ^ aptitudes pf individual citizens, 

nri , ® V| noh,: Anthony clolrps, constitutes a 
aJr, .alternative to; the Marxian critique Of 
^rid foa* Influenced a 'long line of 
i - Rnkl™ -thinkert fropii Purkhelm arid 
‘ F.^umachor.andiyan IHich, 

: boye all he clairas that it syri? Buskin rather . 

; StonesofVenice Vathei 1 thriri 




Moss’s < attack;vou 
* — ®“ ! ' dit socialism which sup* 

- ’ *■ aj>r 

j-ZtijE 7 a'ch^gein'humati Values, but ;by 
^ ; ^^B e Vih:. pwitcSsiiip' and orgfc* , 
^^P^e6fMorrii*e bwhinvalvemerit 

fcgi^hiq ad Variceroerit of tokiri •» 


reformation of society and the only way to achieve it 
was by a revolution of values achieved in individuals 
by the teaching, preaching and precept of individual 
social leaders. 

Anthony's theme is a fascinating one, and he 
is surely right to claim that the relationship 
between Ruskin and Morris deserves much 
closer attention from historians than it has so 
far received. Morris himself wrote, in How l 
Became a Socialist, that Ruskin was his “mas- 
ter” in his rebellion against capitalism and 
modern civilization. Unfortunately, however, 
though it raises interesting questions, John 
Ruskin’s Labour advances our understanding 
of Ruskin's social doctrines scarcely at all. It 
conveys almost no sense of historical context, 
and the method adopted by the author is dis- 
cursive and didactic rather than analytical. In 
particular, Ruskin’s attack on utilitarianism as 
a fundamentally irrational and incoherent doc- 
trine is mentioned in passing, but receives none 
of the systematic treatment that it deserves: 
mere quotation is scarcely an adequate re- 
sponse to the immense technical sophistication 
of modern variants of utilitarian theory. As a 
social theorist, Ruskin needs and deserves far 
more rigorous analysis, both to pinpoint his 
modern significance and to locate him accur- 
ately in the museum of the history of ideas. 

William Morris has been luckier in his pol- . 
ideal interpreters than Ruskin, since both the. 
Stalinist and the humanist versions of E. P. 
Thompson's biography are classic works. Yet 
both editions of Thompson’s study are so inex- 
tricably interwoven with his own (Thomp- 
son’s) private intellectual history, that the pre- 
cise nature of Morris’s political identity re- 
mains a matter of debate. The publication of 
primary source material, in the form of Mor- 
ris's collected letters and a new and extended 
edition of his political writings, is therefore a 
welcome event. 

Volume One of the Princeton edition of the 
letters, edited by Norman Kelvin, is a physical- 
ly beautiful work: Morris himself woujd surely 
have relished the bold and simple design and 
■pristine clarity of each printed page. The 
volume covers tbe period of Morris’s child- 
hood, his undergraduate days at Oxford, his 
uneasy marriage to Jane Burden, his appren- 
ticeship as architect, designer and poet, his 
part In the founding of Morris and Company, 
and his Involvement In Liberal politics as part, 
of the Bulgarian atrocities campaign of 1877. 
The letters themselves are of uneven interest 
and quality. Morris lacked the humour, malice 
and passionate interest in other people to be a 
great letter-writer; and many of them are 
rather pedestrian in content and jolly-public- 
schoolboy in tone (cathedrals are described as 
“jolly”, food is Invariably "grub"). Neverthe- 
less; there are some wonderful passages on 
such topics as the blackness and bleakness of 
Iceland, Morris’s passion for “northernness” 
and his deep personal engagement in the tech- 
nical intricacies of colour and design. We learn 
a, great, deal about Morris’s hatreds - his loath- 
ing of "restoration”, his contempt for all (or 
rpost) .things French, his abomination of Wag- 
ner in particular and opera in general (“the 
. most roccocoarid degraded of all forms of art - 
.the idea of a sandy-haired German tenor 
tweedledeeing oyer, the unspeakable woes of 
SigurdJ”) We catch some revealing and moving 
glimpses of MOriis’s njobility as a husband and 
loyalty as ri friend. We sdfe also some of Morris’s 
personal limitations, most nofably his inability to 
feel any interest in or sympathy for people .who 
failed fo share his pwn aesthetic concerns. 

' ; Some light is thrown on tjie evolution, of 
Morris political beliefs (though; presumably 
, much more of this will come in a later volume 
covering Morris’s Damascus-road conversion 
to “practical socialism"). In the mid-l85,Os he 
.remark?' tljat “J can’t enter into politico-social 
-subjects; with any interest;' for on the whole I 
' sep:that. things are in a muddl^ and I have no 
r power or vocation to set (ham right,. . .» ■. My 
Work is the embodiment of'drqams in pne form 
or another." By th* early 1870s, however, h? is 
, anticipating with relish thb vengeance of the 
Gods pn modem civilization; and by,X878 he is. 
; predicting that .“no rOse-watpr. will curd us; 

- riiMETpr and misfortune of all kinds, Iitblnk will;' 
heiW-rmiv tMnta thatMl: MW' * rernedyiin, 


tered references apart, however, the present 
volume is mainly of interest to those concerned 
with Morris’s aesthetic views: it adds little to 
the debate on his wider theory of society. 

The latter theme is much more extensively 
covered in A. L. Morton's edition of Morris's 
writings, originally published in 1973 and now 
reissued with additional material to celebrate 
the Morris centenary. This volume lends some 
credence both to those who wish to see Morris 
as a fully-fledged disciple of Marx and to those 
who see him as a Ruskinian medievalist. His 
political vision of the ideal society of the future 
seems to me undeniably closer to that of Marx 
than that of Ruskin: it is a vision based on 
universal equality and a reintegration of di- 
vided human functions rather than on the res- 
toration of a benevolent and legitimatized 
functional hierarchy. There is nothing in 
Morris of Ruskin’s belief that the human social 
order is held in trust from a transcendent God. 

Morris's economic views, however, seem 
much closer to those of Ruskin than those of 
Marx. In spite of the claim of Marxian writers 
that he came round to accepting the role of 
modem machinery, these writings suggest that 
such acceptance was never more than grudging 
and half-hearted. In the communist system of 


the future machinery would "to a great extent 
have served its purpose” and would be "much 
curtailed”. It is difficult to image the author of 
Capital looking forward to the day when “we 
shall not be compelled to go by rail- 
way . . . but may indulge our personal inclina- 
tions and travel in a tilted wagon or on the 
hindquarters of a donkey". There is virtually 
no se nse i n Morris's writings o f w hat was one of 
the most central themes of Marxian historical 
economics; namely the belief that capitalism 
was not merely wicked and miserable but an 
indispensable phase in generating the re- 
sources necessary for an eventual transition to 
socialism. Morris's indifference to the problem 
of scarce resources will probably confirm read- 
ers of all persuasions in their belief that he was 
little more than a talented and attractive Uto- 
pian. 

Indeed, Morris's tragedy lies in the fact that 
a watered -down version of his aesthetics has 
been so triumphant, while the influence of his 
politics has been virtually nil. Few Englishmen 
would not like to live in a house like Kelmscott 
Manor, surrounded by Sussex chairs and chrys- 
anthemum wallpaper. Even fewer would im- 
agine that Morris's politics could possibly bring 
such a charming eventunlity about. 


. .i • 




Slaves of the needle 


John Burnett 

JAMES A. SCHMIECHEN 

Sweated Industrlesand Sweated Labor: 

The London clothing trades I860- 1914 
209pp. Croom Helm. £19.95 
0709923724 

History is about continuity as well as about 
change. In concentrating on the dramatic, re- 
volutionary transformations of the Victorian 
period we tend to relegate to the sidelines 
those sectors of the economy which do not fit 
our image of "the century Of progress", to re- 
gard them as. quaint, anachronistic survivors 
from an earlier, niore primitive type of indust- 
rial organization whi£h were slowly and pain- 
fully extinguished under the inexorable impact 
of modernization. In particular, this was the 
simplistic view held of “the sweated, trades" 
until Duncan Bytholl first applied the historical 
microscope to them in 1978, followed, now by 
James Schmiechen’s more intensive study of 
the London clothing trades between I860 and 
1914. 

It should at once be said that these are com- 
plementary, not merely alternative accounts. 
Bythell took a wider and longer definition of 
"sweating" to include the handloom weavers, 
framework knitters, nail-makers and strqw- 
p] alters from the early nineteenth century on- 
wards, generously acknowledging, “I shall be 
quite happy if, in due course... others dig deep 
into local archives in order to explore the many 
interesting and important areas where I have 
merely scratched the surface." This is what 
Schmiechen has done, with particular refer- 
ence to what later. Viptorians regarded as the 
most characteristic forms of “sweating’ 1 , the 
outwork garment and ; footwear . trades of 
London. 

Once an elite, skilled trade, strongly union- 
ized and politicized, the Izmdon tailors under 
Francis Place had been powerful enough to 
lead the successful fight to repeal the Combin- 
ation Acts in 1824. Ten years later their own 
strike against piecework And homework col- 
lapsed, and the trade was already coming to be 
sharply divided between the . "flints”, who 
wfirked only for rbgtilar wages in the master's 
shop anid the dishonourable ’’dungs" who were 
paid lower, piecework rates for work at home. 
By I860, Schmiechen argues, the "dungs” hhd 
multiplied And the "flints” had shrunk to a 
small, berfpoke section mainly in the West End: 
in response to a rapid growth in demand for 
ready-made clothes and an expansion pf retnil 
sfroj?s selling Id conditions of cut-thront com- 
petition, tailoring had already shrunk' IP a 
sweated trade. ' . . ' •, 

One Intriguing question is why tailoring did 
not follow the course of other labour-intensive 
trades to become a factory industry. In the long 
;.tairny of course, it did, but down jtp J914, 
Schmiechen claims (and here he differs from 


ably the appearance of the sewing-machine, an 
American invention first demonstrated at the 
Great Exhibition in 1851 and commonly in use 
by the 1860s - "one of the most momentous 
inventions of the second half of the nineteenth 
century, it revolutionised the consuming habits 
of the nation and changed the lives of a multi- 
tude of working men and women". Since the 
sewing-machine required no more power than 
the hand or the leg, it could conveniently be 
used at home - or rather, in the single rooms, 
attics and cellars which formed the sweatshops 
of East London and passed for the homes of 
thousands of near-destitute women and immig- 
rant Jews. By l900 a'^RtrtTxjst^‘m9ra^uattgr7 
of what it had done in 1850. Twenty thousand 
stitches, had . gone .into it, and a woman on 
piecework mfght have eartied as little, as 5d a 
day, less what she spenl'on tram fares, collect- 
ing work from the contractor.- 
The response of other distressed groups of 
workers to intolerable conditions - dockers, 
gas-workers and match-girls -* produced a re- 
markable burst of collective action in the late 
1880s, but, despite many attempts, effective 
unionization, remained impossible in the scat- 
tered, home-based sweated trades. Fewer than 
3 per cent of the 150,000 women employed in 
the London clothing trades in 1913 were trade 
unionists, while attempts at Jewish workers’ 
unions met with squabbles within their ranks 
and the opposition of the Jewish bourgeois 
leaders and rabbis as well as some anti-Semit- 
ism from English unionists. The remedy, it 
came to be seen, had to lie in public control, 

. either of the places of work, dr of wages, or 
both, the arguments gradually crystallizing 
around the novel concept of a minimum wage, 
Tho "discovery" of sweating by a Series of 
enquiries from the 1880s onwards,- culminating 
in the influential Dally News Sweated Indus- 
tries Exhibition at Queen's Hall in 1906, there- 
fore played an important partin the Edwardian 
revolution in social policy. The Trade Boards 
Act, passed by the Liberal government in 1909, 
proceeded from (he astonishing principle that 
where ' a group, of workers was powerless to 
protect itself by combined action the state had 
a duty to establish representative tribunals, to 
set minimum rates of pay; This,. Schmiechen 
argues, was no Simple victory for. ."pressure 
frpm ' beiqw". The. Woinen’s Trade Union 
League and the more radical Women’s Indust- 
rial Council were not trade 1 unions, but prop- 
agandist and educational agencies heavily re- 
liant tin middle and upper-class backing and 
the support df some MW. More directly In- 
fluential on the 1909 Act, the. National Anti- 
Sweating League, was- formed after the Exhibi- 
tion had pricked the conscience of fashionable 
society , to be an e ar iy women 's rights moye- 
meht. \ • 

. \ Alt (his i$ well,. interestingly and sometimes, 
movingly, documented. The, book does not 
break hew ghburtd, for tlfe ground had been 
lifehtiy ploughed before, but It turns up fresh 
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It was something 


Galen Strawson 

PADGETT POWELL 
Edisto 

I83pp. Seeker and Warburg. £7. 95. 

0436 379 18 X 

‘This one's true. The one about Theenie’s lost 
grand baby might have been put together, fic- 
tion-mode. But this one happened.” The 
quotation reveals the style and the genre. Styl- 
istically, Edisto curls down a mainstream tri- 
butary of American literature, a tributary that 
consists of a series of edd ies - Salinger, Bukow- 
ski, Vonnegut, and so on; it is word-bending, 
purple-punching, hyper-laconic, smart. As for 
the genre, it is semi-fictionalized autobio- 
graphy - Simons (pronounced Simmons) 
Monigault, twelve years old and precocious 
with the words, living with his mother at Edisto 
Beach on the south Atlantic coast of the 
United Slates, growing up in a " backwater of 
blacks” among the “scabbling” palms andpnlm- 
ettos, the mudflats and the mullet, the sand 
fleas and the fiddler crabs. His mother, “the 
Duchess", "the Doctor" (a literary PhD doc- 
tor), teaches nt n local college and drinks. She 
is great-hearted, she holds her sentiment well. 
They have an old, black, foolish-wise servant 
called Theenie (for Athcnia) who lives a little 
way off, in a shack wallpapered with yellow 
news-cuttings. “The Progenitor”, or Daddy, 
collects Simons the Boy for two Custody days 
twice a month. The Progenitor is all right, but 
he is pretty straight. Uncool, in fact, 

Apart from going to school, Simons fre- 
quents the Baby Grand where the Negroes 
hang out. This is a “crummy dive-looking 
joint" with a beating heart. Jinx and Preston 
play pool. Jake, the owner, stnres nt the wall. 
These men are masters of the art of linguistic 
compression, “two-cylinder syntax'* dudes. 
Simons is the pnly. white, and Edisto simply 
presents a short stretch ol his almost adoles-i 
no strong story or driinatic 
closure. Instead, it has scenes and themes. A 
fishing scene, a first date scene , a road accident 
scene, a boxing match scene (Frazier versus 
All); a lightly handled sexual education theme , 
a southern country Negro cool theme. It is 
about a clever child catching on to adults - their 

• mendacity,, their vulnerability and ignorance, 
their childishness. Any remaining structure is 
. imparted by the arrival , sojourn, and final de- 
> part lire of a young man who come$ to serve 

some trivial , subpoena on Thee nie ’s daughter 
Louester. Xoiiester Is not to be found, end • 
Thee|)|e, who has . a . thing about white 
bureaucracy, bolts in to. the palms. The young 
pjdcesS : sen/er effortlessly passes, a few covert ; 
cqqipHclty and; compatibility tests with the 
1 Doctor and the Boy, and moves in as the layer 
of the former (he conceals this from Simons, 
and pretends to sleep.fn Theenie ’s s hack) and. 

. the in fonnaL art-of-life instructor of the latter: 1 ; 
Simons names him Taurus in a tense. moment • 
of introduction at- the Baby Grand, where 
Taurus reacts in just : the right way, and makes 
it into community. 

1 ; A'man of pnthinking balance, Taurus guides 
Simons towards puberty and poise, until the 
pdclor and the Progenitor decide to get back 
,\yi^ptbir; ; qg'aiq * . 0 n'd " TatifW has 1 ; to ..leave: 
vTfturiisImowaabouttrabSience'andtimingVhe 
V';;. jjiipS awayin i he dawq,- gnd the- re united Man-i 
.'ligBUltismbye on to the smart, fenced, rural- 
lirban acres of; Hilton Head,wbere Simons is . 

• enrolled atJthe .Cbdper Boyd Academy for 
“high- water khaki dudk-asses, ■ : white-soled ■ 
Tpp;Sldercd . gentry bound j for- college and 
careers Suitable to family name" . At first. he' 

I triqums the Edisto backwater beach; he feels 
li^ea stuffed. bird, bne of those ^bullet-shaped 
bifds In Audubon's d^awer" , But npt for Icing i •' 
aqdsoithebpok comes, to a stop. ! • ; 

• ■Edisto has ade^d*t?e£ting refrain, a recur* 
ripg. super-nionchaliuit 1 comment: “It was 

!; ^;sdmethlhg'\;.. : Buli • ib between . thb, studiedly 
nbutfal sentences that pace the narrative (“A b- 
putthis iimo-begana ruriof events. "“It looked 

• SbouHlme I did soihe investigator! of girls.") 
there ls a. lot Of rich' semantic mature grass*', 
and some berserker poetry language (“The 
moose- and ;the braise (the two boxers] per- 
formed their bobbing and hogging, like tiny 
terrors against thG Vferylsky'’). This does not 
always 




comes familiar, and begins to work out (unless 
one is excessively fastidious). Powell has an 
ear; he has some hot phrases, and shies from 
cliciifi. He is fond of the funky demonstrative 
pronoun (“It is a very crazy dog that tightens 
out this chain from a log truck. ”) He addresses 
his reader with a "Now this is what gets me” 
intimacy which is irritating at first, but later 
proves to be a fast and successful vehicle for his 
phrasemaking. 

As a writer, Powell is something of a per- 
formance artist, and he makes a thing of being 
arresting, coupling essentially disparate items, 
slamming the angles of inconsequence like a 
tank - stop-pivot-start, stop-pivot-start. The 
book is, consequently, quite hard to read. But 
that is no objection to it - it just slows the 
reader down, and directs attention to its style. 
And in fact it is a book about style. It is about 
style or poise in communication, and the 
thought is roughly this. Extreme nonchalance, 
or cool, is the strongest (though not the only) 
lynchpin of emotional authenticity. To be 
good, communication must be cool (cool en- 
tails, but is more than, tact). You can be com- 


municatively cool without really knowing it, 
without indeed knowing what it is to be cool (in 
such a way that you put it into words); you 
don't have to be as self-conscious about your 
communicative modes as young Simons is. But 
nearly all cool communication is highly in- 
direct, however direct it may sound. And as 
often as not, the full message is worked out by 
its recipient some time after it is delivered. 

And yet the deliverers of the messages - the 
Doctor, Taurus. Theenie - always know, in 
some sense or other, just about exactly what 
they are doing. And. by the operation of some 
kind of totally unpegged but justified faith 
(another property of the communicatively 
cool), they know that the intended recipients 
of their message will get them in the end, and in 
good time. Taurus is the master of this - he is a 
master of productive reticence, of the max- 
imally economical verbal plant, the delayed 
action semantic drop. And he receives other 
people’s indirect messages immediately, in- 
variably responding with complete approp- 
riateness. This involves no conscious cognitive 
process on his part. He has fully automatic 


suss. His communication is one sweet refu.j 
sensibility. He has perfect cool. 9 

So it is that Edisto, a book which crossai]* 
Atlantic on the well-feathered. wings ofhJ 
excerpted in the New Yorker, “better” L 
The Catcher in the Rye, film rights sold ft, 
$250,000 - is a highly optimistic book. Failo* 
of communication is, no doubt, one of & 
great literary themes of our time, but Edisto i 
a book about people succeeding in comm® 
eating because, drunk, blunt, or just plaint* 
turn, they have somehow or other managed^ 
acquire tact , delicacy, a fully developed await 
ness of the extreme violability of mental tem- 
tory, and a correspondingly developed sensed 
the power and necessity of indirectness, Edisto 
is not a book that can really be said to “uncortt 
a hitherto unknown segment of existence";^ 
so it is, according to Milan Kundera's hi# 
stylish, sadly (or comically) lopsided andvash 
pompous disquisition on the novel in tbeJrij 
19 New York Review of Books, an “immmT 
novel. But it is nevertheless a worthwhflej 
rather slight, piece of work. 


Believing in the beyond 


Julian Symons 

FRANCIS KING 
Voices In an Empty Room 
272pp. Hutchinson. £8.95. 
009 1586704 


Hugo is a literary gent working on a monument- 
al edition of Meredith’s letters. He is married 
with two children, but has homosexual urges or 
twinges. Lavinia is a successful, highly re- 
garded actress. Writing in the TLS , Hugo said 
her Hedda was the finest he had seen. Bridget 
is “a Small, pretty wottfan of forty-eight*’ Whose 
husband has been killed in the Falklands. What 
joins these three characters? The belief in an 
afterlife, or at least in the possibility of 
reaching beyond the material world through 
psychic phenomena. When Hugo falls to his 
death from the balcony of a Brighton hotel, his 
devoted sister (and Meredithian collaborator) 
Sybil tries to reach him through automatic writ- 
ing. The suicide of Lavinia V son Stephen 
moves her to similar activities, and Bridget 
longs to be in touch with her dead husband 
Roy. . _ ' : 

'• Francis King's Voices In an Empty Room 
tells these separate stories very cleverly, shift- 
ing from past to present through sections called 
“Was" and “Is" (shifting tenses too, in a way 
thatoccaslonaily'rtiakes for awkward reading), 
and ending with the three Women meeting for 
the first time. This final passage is called “Will 
Be?",' the interrogation mark presumably 
. meant to suggest that this .may not happed, 
although use of' the’ future tense here rather 
curiously makes the tone assured rather than 
tentative. "The individual stories under the 
“Was” headings are all well told. Hugo, like his 
old friend, .former minor ambassador Sir 
Henry Latymer, has an interest in psychic phe- 
nomena, and when Henry’s; housekeeper Mrs 
Loektt. talks abciiu .her two psychic nephews; 
(heir curiosity is aroused. THb boys, one. tough; 
the other tender, turn but tq dembn&ttate no 
more than the early experiments Of Professor 
Rhine, by which “Sha'Ckleton cati name the . 
thoqpht-of card / Before that' thought lias got 
irifo a rtlirid'\ as a poet has put it. Both meii 
are’ excited , quite , a • lot of money , changes 
hanejs, the tender boy becomes Hugo's “paid , 
beautiful darling", Hugo has krtoWp ’Uhe' bU? 
teniess of the etiolated child's spernt thin Upon 
his ' tbngue" . It - would be wrong to reveal the 
resolution of this story,; the 'trfci< that is' finely 
turned. More conventional but equally enters 
raining is the idle of the ingenuous young officer 
• from Roy's- unit who calls on Bridget ! shortly 
after her husband’s death, and- best of all ;be-l 
cause. most realistic the account of the why ih 
which Lavinia sacrifices her son' to the de- 
mands of her.own theatrical and personal life] 
and suffers agon ies- of remorse when he hangs 
himself with the scarf she has given him as a 
birthday present. Francis King's capacity for 


Skill, ingenuity, some phrases finely turned; 
yet this is not a successful novel, in part be- 
cause the three stories remain essentially 
separate, so that there is a distinct and uncom- 
fortable change of gear from one to another. 
More important than this, though, is the fact 
that King has chosen, in psychic belief, a link- 
ing theme unsuited to his talent. He operates 
most successfully by indirection, so that, for 
example, we are never positively told until 
Stephen’s death of his sado-masochistic in- 
clinations. Such obliquities are not suited to 
accounts of activities like automatic writing. In 
life intelligent people may be deeply credulous 
- Conan Doyle believed in those photographs 
of fairies at the bottom of the garden - but in 
this respect life won’t do for fiction. 

We are told that Hugo and Sybil had always 
"longed to believe in the possibility that the 
so-called laws of nature could, however brief- 


Recovering the glow 


Brian Morton 

JOHN KNOWLES 
A Stolen Past 

,242pp. Constable. £7.95 . • 

Q 09 465730 0 : , . 

The stolen past of John Knowles's title is tangi- 
ble: a priceless Romanov jewel, taken from 
Alexei and Zinaida Trouvenskoy, impover- 
ished White' Russian exiles in the United 
States. The Militsa Diamond, last buffer 
against financial disaster and last link with im- 
perial glories, disappears in the aftermath of a 
vodka-sodden party at theTrouveoskdys’ New 
Haven house: . ' • 

There is no mystery about (he theft. It quick- 
ly emerges that the' safe has not been broken 
but opened by Combination and then daniaged ■ 
' in a bid to; hide the truth. The thief is Greg 
Trouvenskoy, the son trapped between two 
cultures, obsessed by the money he hears in the 
voice of his Vassar girlfriend. Greg resembles a 
latter-day Gatsby, doomed to failure, desper^ 
ately trying to reconcile fhe succesfc-ethic of 
America 1 with thb memory. of : a: divinely 
. appointed aristocracy. ; v • . . • ; 

Ultimately the diamond is only the fulcrum 
;; for an altogether more abstract; fiction; the 
novql centres on the careers of three writers. 
Alexei dreams of supporting his family with 
popular histories of tfie. Romanov dynasty; pot 
only is he Without talent, but it is his; wife who , 
belongs to the Inner circle of the imperial fami- 
ly, and her memoirs that publishers queue (urn 
successfully) to commission. The narrator is 
Allan Prieston; by 1980 a hugely successful 
novelist, in the early 1950s a Vale student and 
Greg Trouvenskoy’s room-mate. 'Prieston 's 
first. efforts at fiction a re; supported and en- 
hy> Reaves LoekhprL himself .a suo< 
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ly, intermittently and inexplicably, be at 
pended", but this remains incredible. 
has the sceptical intelligence of a natural & . 
believer, Sybil’s serious view of her own sub 
matic writing seems equally implausible, a! 
we are shown nothing in their lives to acorns 
for that longing to believe. It is also higty 
unlikely that any investigator would hqvebcu 
satisfied for long with such simple denionslit 
tions as those offered to Hugo and Henry h 
the nephews. The effect is to make the du» 
ters seem silly - but Hugo, Sybil and Lawn , 
are far from silly people. The book’s finals^ 
gestion, that although much trickery exists h . 
the psychic field, some kind of commumcriM ■ 
outside logical knowledge is possible to mob 
with a particular fine tuning, is rather a* 
climactic. What are essentially three dew el 
at times moving stories have been stitched intf 
a novel that is less than the sura of Its pa* 


Trouvenskbys. While the enigmatic sped** 
of the Russian past inspires young 
ikons, signed portraits of the Tsar siid T»n 
memories and tokens of Yusupov and W 
tin - in the end Alexei's and ZinaldaT* 8 
fading lives prompt his first literary suec» 

Knowles, here as in his earlier nowM^ 
In a detached elegiac style . This can be 
the point of discomfort - one flashback T. 
nailed thus: "At the mention of lb* 

that play I felt the encrustations of thirty^ 

years break up and fall In fragments 
me and standing revealed was the 
then brought glowing into my conscio , 

but his theme is irreducible: the llie rr ^ 
imaginative impact of past 00 P^u-ibcfl 
ward $ the end of the novel, ^ a ^ aD , i.j^pgst 
of the jewel, Is another crime ag 3 * 11 *.. . ^ 

.Zinaida’s refusal to acknowledge mat 
Anderson", the amnesiac, paratw' 8 . 
fished out of a German canal, reall ^ Jrwllyi 
claims to be, Princess Anastasia, 
survivor of the massacre at EkaWJ Jjg 
, The. : novel’s literariness pan be 
' Knowles’s brief preface looses the ^ 
q roman d clef. AH that finally ^ al e ^. ijj e fny 
the characters have, first andforem®^ y 
instincts; the novels Subjecfa ur 6 ^ 

1 remembering and the process of ^ 

pry into literature, innocent, ^ , 

lessnesS seen against the denSe, ?. . 
history- Of. Europe: Die 
deities, qnsurprisingly, are 
Fitzgerald and Gertrude Stein, 

; , ’tfor all: that its plot and Yari^ ot- 

may seem overheated and ^ ^ &; 

’ that the autobiographical , ,.pw 
lapse into mawkishfiess, A ^ 

concerned with ideas 
with processes of literal^ 


John Durant 

GILLIAN BEER 

Darwin’s Plots: Evolutionary narrative in 
Darwin, George Eliot and nineteenth-century 
fiction 

312pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £17.95. 
0710095058 

Potentially, the history of science is a fertile 
meeting-ground for scholars trained in a wide 
variety of disciplines. In practice, however, 
such meetings are disappointingly few; and it is 
therefore a pleasure to be able to recommend a 
book which offers fresh insights into familiar 
themes in the history of science by dealing with 
them in a quite new way. Darwin's Plots is a 
work of literary criticism about a particular 
body of rather well-known Victorian litera- 
ture. Wbat makes it novel is simply that it 
treats major works of science (particularly 
Darwin's Origin of Species and Descent of 
Afd/i, but also and as it were in passing works 
by Lamarck, Lyell and many others) in pretty 
much the same terms as major works of fiction 
(Qeorge Eliot’s Mlddlemarch and Daniel De- 
mda, and - in much less detail - the works of 
Thomas Hardy). What makes it such a success 
is that it convinces us that these are appropriate 
terras in both cases. 

Gillian Beer is interested in the imaginative 
power of evolutionary theory in Victorian and, 
one suspects, contemporary culture. In the 
first half of the book, she explores Darwin’s 
most important theoretical writings as pieces of 
literature employing a wealth of linguistic de- 
vices to convey not one but rather a whole 

Escapists’ club 

Rosemary Jackson 

ANNSWINFEN 

c h Defence of Fantasy : A study ofthe genre in 
- English and American literature since 1945 
253pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £6.95. 

. 0710095252. .. 

Ann Swinfen’s study of post-war literary fanta- 
a «. with their construction of autonomous 
*«ondary worlds such as Narnia, Middle- 
Earth, Prydaln or the Valley of the Mlnnipins, 
confirms that sense of fatigue with the purely 
«Uve which Wallace Stevens put so succinctly 
LT 5 “Adagta’': “Eventually an imaginary 
• is entirely without Interest”. For Swinfen 

the value of such imagined universes as 
oenving precisely from their remnining un- 
[ b y “toe empirical", from being "in no 
directly linked with primary experience”, 
ji i w ™ v ^ rce provides liberation from "the 
3 ., nt T°f em Pirical reality" and “the ancient 
; ™*J® tio ns°f man’s primary world condition”. 

[ * , eu l°By of escapist literature stems 
: rfv Tolkien’s essay on fairy stories in 
[ . , an “ Lw/ and the privilege be bestows on 
' tower but a higher form of 

; v* ln deed ( the most nearly pure form" pre- 
■ ”™nat«s throughout Swinfen’s criticism. It is ; 
i JJ ntl P| l . sees secular fantasies as sus- 
i ^ /quart-religious functipn within q 

culture, and Swinfen has, many. 

; Jul 0 -? 118 on to® Importance of fantasy Jti 
dJiw "disintegrating moral values” and. 

I the disorder of urban violerice-by' 

i assertions of cosmic order and 

!. Stephen Prickett’s Victorian , 

of traced a Neoplatonlo tradition , 

-jwimap fnpfasy from Gothic' and Roman- 
Ktiht toe nineteesnth-cdntqry ’non- - 

: gw ^^^^Kfogsley, NfacDonpld and Kip^.. 
d(j\ qpqtlhutes Ite threads through 


constellation of cnore-or-less explicit mean- 
ings. Darwin, she writes, “was seeking to cre- 
ate a story of the world - a fiction”; his theory 
was above all “a form of imaginative history", 
and as such it was “closer to narrative than to 
drama". In his effort to weave a new and 
breathtaking design from old and often frankly 
unsuitable materials, she suggests that Darwin 
moved "into a role more like that of a creative 
artist*'. His work gave new significance to 
familiar terms, unsettling the imagination in 
multiple and often unpredictable ways; and it 
was this that made it such a potent influence far 
beyond the confines of natural history. 

The second half of the book investigates the 
ways in which Darwin's plots were absorbed 
into the work of George Eliot and Hardy. Beer 
discovers Darwinian themes in the very orga- 
nization of her texts, as well as in the complex 
mutations undergone by such everyday ideas 
as breeding, descent, growth, inheritance, 
kinship, succession and transformation. 
George Eliot, in particular, is portrayed as a 
key figure who picked up and passed on the 
imaginative and emotional implications of evo- 
lutionary theory (and much other Victorian 
science), as they were widely felt throughout 
her culture. 

There is obvious justification for this 
approach to Victorian science and literature. 
In the mid-nineteenth century scientific and 
literary prose still shared a common language; 
and what is more, scientists and imaginative 
writers still read one another’s works. In his 
autobiography, Darwin records that as a young 
man he had greatly enjoyed Milton, Gray, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge and Shelley; he even 
took Milton with him on his long land-journeys 


of manhood” , lead inevitably to her conclusion 
that these writers are "amongst the latest 
voices in the long tradition of liberal humanism 
in English literature". 

It becomes evident that Swinfen, with her 
background in Oxford academia, is as much 
concerned to defend the liberal ideology which 
these fantasies enshrine as the genre itself. 
Like C.S. Lewis, one of her principal protagon- 
ists, against whom even L.C.Knights launched 
an attack In the late 1930s for his "staunch 
conservatism” and refusal to ask “all awkward 
questions”, Swinfen evades the problem of her 
position. Her prolonged attention to plots, 
characters and moral philosophizing leaves no 
space for uneasy questions of any kind, such as 
the use of anthropomorphism in the genre’s 
avuncular hobbits, aristocratic white mice, etc. 
History is marginalized, reduced to an oblique 
reflection, while the function of such regres- 
sive fantasies as Tolkien’s, nostalgic for a pre- 
Conquest England, or more widespread rever- 
sions to pre-industrial utopias, are not consid- 
ered. She provides no morphology of the 


Fresco 


da L ■ ™»mies its. threads through 
v -&SXeWs, Loon ; : , 

- !®.Quir|,.Ru9S0li Hoban. John, 

i Uml Theresa Vyblsitlep and others in tiie •’ 

I '^he uphplds- bantt* Divine Com- 


in South America. For her part, George Eliot 
was an avid reader of all the leading naturalists 
of the day; and Henry James once complained 
that Mlddlemarch was "too often an echo of 
Messrs. Darwin and Huxley". Thus Beer’s 
approach is the obvious one in a situation 
where there simply were not “two cultures”, 
and the fact that it has so few precedents in the 
literature of the history of science is testimony 
to the continuing influence of the scientistic 
assumption that texts should be analysed ex- 
clusively at the level of their theoretical and 
technical utility. Darwin's contemporaries did 
not do this; Beer does not do this; and the 
result is an evocative analysis which captures 
much of the original force of the idea of evolu- 
tion by natural selection. 

It is the job of the reviewer to look for faults 
even in good scholarship. In this case, I have to 
say that Beet's prose is mostly clear and well- 
controlled but occasionally over-complex and 
compressed, particularly in the second half of 
the book. From time to time, an entire para- 
graph left me by the wayside; and at several 
points 1 would have been stumped were it not 
for a handy OED. If Darwin could find everyday 
linguistic vehicles for even his most subtle 
arguments, it seems to me that he deserves no 
less from us. 

But this is mere carping at what is an admir- 
able contribution to our understanding of the 
place of Darwinism in Victorian culture. The 
question that this book raises for historians of 
science is as follows: when will the majority of 
us wake up to the fact that, since at least 1800, 
scientific narrative has been a major literary 
form in our culture? Darwin's Plots is a good 
place for us to begin our re-education. 


form, shows no familiarity with structuralist or 
psychoanalytic theorizations of the genre, nor 
does she discuss writers like Peake who fit less 
comfortably into the at times fadlo optimism of 
her categories. Instead, her approach is broad-, 
ly thematic, focusing on talking beasts, time 
travel, dual universes, physical prowess, trans- 
formation, with frequent reminders of high 
moral seriousness. 

Given the strong desire for otherness which 
the genre embodies, it’s not a little dispiriting 
to realize how readily it aligns Itself with such 
an unreflective liberal humanism. The very 
grounds of “autonomy” and exclusiveness on 
which it is being defended here mean that 
whatever spiritual yearnings it represents , 
quickly become discredited as insubstantial, as 
nostalgic escapism or projection, thereby giv- 
ing even more support to those materialistic 
critics who read all spiritual longing as subllma- ' 
lion or displacement of ihore "empirical" con- 
cerns. For, to quote Stevens again, “What is 
divinity if it can come / Only in silent shadows 
and in dreams?” 
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JOHN OSBORNE . . .. 

Meyer or Fonlane?: German literature after 
the FraricorPrussian.War 1870/71 ■ 

(43pp, Borin: Bouvier. DM 32. ; 

3416017501 r - , \ [ ’ ■ - '. 

In this perceptive study John, Osborne shows 
how the work of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer and 
Theodof Fonfane partakes of the attitudes 
towards history and historical art that were 
current in the 1870s. .He suggests that Meyer 
works .with the grandiose historical fresed: 
against a colourful background, decisive his- 
torical events and : striking personages , are 
depicted, pontane j by cbntrast, is associated 
with the contemporary . fondness fqr genre 

painting, whpreby history is expressed In a 
panoramic view in which -there is a 'great;.: 
profusion of -tiny detail. The, effect of this 
affectionate respect for modest - lives ; a nd 
humble circumstances is tha( thd pbserver ft ndq .• 
hiiiiselfaskmA whatfs ineantfp:bejoregi^iind_ 


In the wake of theFranco-Prussian Warboth 
Meyer and Fontane in their different ways 
were fascinated by historical processes, but 
they were also troubled by thAm. Meyer might , 
seem to be, the purveyor of monumental his- 
tory: in fact, much of his art offers a critical ■ 
unmasking of the psychology of power and 
myth-making. FpntanC, while' He distrusts.' 
heroism, also calls into qUeriiort the relativism ■ 
which threatens tq take its place. . 

Osborne reminds us of Nietzsche'S rumlna- .; 
tions about history in the Untimely Meditations ■ 
of 1873.' Not that any of Nietzsche’S three 
categories of monumental, antiquarian and " 
critical history quite tally , with the ways iji 
which Meyer and Fontane seek to capture : 
history in ancf through their fictions. , Tire 
differentiation and honesty with which they do 
so is uot thc least of their artistic and human 

achievements. .7 ' . V : 1 :,i 
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A. ROBERT LEE (Editor} 

Herman Melville: Reassessments 

221pp. Vision Press/Bames and Noble. £14.95. 

0854783652 

No programme is announced for this collection 
often essays, but it emerges that their common 
concern is with Melville as self-conscious wri- 
ter. References to Borges, Nabokov and 
Chinese boxes convey a flavour of postmod- 
ernism by anticipation. This strain develops 
through the book, which follows the chrono- 
logy of Melville's career. Herbie Butterfield 
discovers that Typee and Omoo belong to the 
roving, bachelor days of Melville’s imagin- 
ation", and wants them to be valued for their 
youthfulness. By contrast, Harold Beaver is 
concerned with inconsistencies in Mnrdi, and 
finds that it deals with n "splintering of con- 
sciousness”, which may in part arise from sexual 
anxieties about Melville's marriage, and which 
makes the book symbolic rather than allegorical 
or epic. 

James H. Justus, dealing with Redburn and 
White-Jacket, is interested in the sexuality of 
the narrator in each case. Neither can achieve 
Ishmael's acceptance of comradely homosex- 
uality and cannot therefore break away prop- 
erly from his past. The editor, A. Robert Lee, 
tries to return Moby-Dick to its past as an 
anatomy, resembling both Burton’s and a 
tradition of all-encompassing works which runs 
from Don Quixote through Proust and Pater- 
son to Gravity's Rainbow. It is hard to see how 
such a rag-bag serves any useful function of 
generic definition. 

Describing Moby-Dick as a symbolic novel 
about exploitation, 'Ftric Mwtrtrtt-do««,rKj£ , 
mention Robert Lowell's “The Quaker 
/ Graveyard .»}, Nanf ucket ", an earlier instance 
of such reading. “Melvi lie substitutes wa riness . 
for civil disobedience ", Mottram says, because 
he recognizes that authority and domination 
may be necessary evils.. “The . Impulse to be- 
lieve . . . even If only in the possibility of be- 
lief, however perversely and despite all the 
evidence" , distances Pierre from the postmod- 
ernism it anticipates, according to Richard 
Gray, but his essay spends more time analysing 
fictivenessthan assessing feeling, and does not 
go as far as it should emotionally. 

William Wasserstrom’s "Melville the Man- 
nerist: Form in the Short Fiction", on the other 
hand, goes too far.^ IVasserstrom Vejechs'^re 
Lea vis’s reconstructionist style . . . ana me ue~ 
constructionist as well”; he finds an important 
relation between Melville's provisional contor- 
tions and James Madison's view of political 
experiment. Better something than nothing is, 
Wasserstrom argues, the Americanness which 
relates Melville to history, It is a pity that his 
essay nlone has not footnotes. 

The editor reappears to discuss The Confid- 
ence-Mart , which he clearly enjoys but about 
whose ultimate nature fie is not very clear. 
Andrew Hook directs us to Melville's poetry. 
He admits that there is no neglected greatness 
there, though his discussion of war in the 
poems, especially Battle- Pieces, is unusually 
• detailed for this collection. 

The wor$t essay in the book is H. Bruce 
Franklin’s treatment qt Billy Budd , Franklin 
doeB well to set the story in its contemporary 
context of anxieties about naval power and to 
cxamine Mqlville's views about naval practices 
as expressed elsewhere. But lie asserts that, 
given this; extraneous information, we can ap- 
, ply the description of Claggart as the deadliest 
.kind of madman, who uses 1 re a son In the pur- 
suit of irrational ehds., to Vere, who should be 
seen -as an unmitigated villain. This reductive 
view denies the possibility of tragedy and con- 
tradicts much in the text, but it has a political 
. motivation: "the guns of the Bellipotent , , . 
evolve Into, . . . Minutemen, Titans, Poseidons, 
Tridents” and so forth. This unimaginative 
reading exemplifies all the faults with which the 
anti-nuclear movement is often charged, inciud- 
ing the inability to see its adversaries as human. 
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Together in apartness 


Colin Henfrey 

ELISABETH BURG OS-DEBRAY (Editor) 

1. . . Rlgoberta Menchu: An Indian woman in 
Guatemala 

25 1pp. Verso. £18.50 (paperback, £4.95). 
0680910830 

ROBERT WASSERSTROM 

Class and Society In Central Chiapas 

357pp. University of California Press. £22.70. 

0520046706 

1. . . Rigoberta Menchu is the story of a- young 
Guatemalan Indian woman - at twenty-three, 
extraordinarily young for all site has lived 
through. It was recorded in the course of a 
single week in Paris, during January 1982, by a 
Venezuelan friend and admirer, Elizabeth 
Burgos-Debray. She then edited i( as 
Rigoberta 's autobiography, excluding her ori- 
ginal questions and inserting linking passages 
(without, however, identifying them) where 
continuity seemed to require it. 

Though frankly described in the introduc- 
tion, these circumstances invite some misgiv- 
ings from any but an uncritical reader. In par- 
ticular, how independent of the editor is the 
optimistic picture which emerges? First, of In- 
dian community life in the impoverished Cen- 
tral Highlands of Guatemala where Rigobertn 
was bom and raised; and second, of her 
people's struggle against a series of military 
regimes whose exceptional bestiality, even by 
Central American standards, was relentlessly 
directed at them. These misgivings are not 
quite dispelled in the reading; yet the tales' and 
the teller's strength are such that they detract 
very little from it. 

Home was an Indian community in the high- 
land province of El Quiche. This was later a 
centre of the rural protest led by, among 
others, Rigoberta and her parents. She starts 
by recounting her experience of growing up 
. into Quiche culture, with its intense com- 
mutuality, which emerges a* a response to 
’• "social forces. The community is a way oi 

survival. Even Rigoberta’s childhood is shaped 
by their moving up into the altiplano, away 
from encroaching land speculators; and by 
trucking down to the coastal plantations as 
temporary coffee and cotton-pickers. Their 
apartness is governed not by isolation but an 
exploitation stamped with the eccentricity in 


which Latin America specializes. When her 
brother dies of insecticide poisoning, the 
plantation charges a burial fee, then sacks the 
rest of the family for losing a day's work in 
mourning. Rigoberta describes her experience 
as being that of most poor Guatemalans; more 
widely, it is that of most poor Latin Americans 
born into a changing rural setting. 

As a teenager in the mid-1970s, she is 
already working as a maid in Guatemala City. 
It is here that she hears of her father Vicente's 
imprisonment; his crime having been to orga- 
nize legal resistance to new threats to the com- 
munity's land. Released a year later, he joins 
the United Peasant Confederation, the CUC. 
Particularly in the Central Highlands, where 
such problems are rife, the Confederation 
gathers strength, despite growing repression 
hy the regime of General Romeo Lucas Gar- 
cia, himself a leading land speculator. Vicente 
is next kidnapped by the military for con- 
tinuing with his resistance. He emerges physi- 
cally broken from torture but, far from retreat- 
ing, begins to travel and to work clandestinely 
for the union. His wife and then Rigoberta 
follow suit. Later she finds that, unknown to 
her, her younger sister has done the same. 
Rigoberta’s main task is to recruit fellow mig- 
rant workers to lead village resistance in the 
highlands to enforced takeovers of land. 

The whirlpool of violence quickens around 
them. In 1979, her sixteen-year-old brother, 
still in the village, is seized by the military, 
along with other young union supporters. In 
protest peasants from the region, including her 
mother, occupy the national congress. Hie 
military reply by summoning the local popula- 
tion to the village of Chajul. Here the horribly 
tortured and maimed detainees, including her 
brother, are exhibited; their tortures and the 
reasons for them (associating with “the com- 
munists") are frankly explained by an army 
captain. They are then soaked in petrol and set 
on fire. Months later, Rigoberta’s father is 
killed in another protest occupation, this time of 
' the Spanish embassy.' Then, in April‘1980, taier i 
mother is caught, also horribly tortured and 
left to die under military guard on a public 
hillside. 

In two moving chapters near the end, 
Rigoberta describes her memories of her par- 
ents: her father's serenity, and her mother’s 
Quiche woman's strength. After another year 


John Lynch • , 

JUDITH EWELL 

•. Venezuela: A century of change 
: 258pp. Hurst. £12.50. 

0905838 36 X 

. Venezuela has been neglected by historians in : 
the .English-speaking World, perhaps from ip- ■ 
ertia ; perhaps in the belief (hat Its study lacked 
intellectual content , that it was more important 
to know what was being done in Paris or Lori- 
■ don than what was happening on the banks of 

• the Orinoco, Venezuelan ' history has been 
.underrated even by Lpriu. Americanists, and 

! ^ gr^atliibbrdtoiy of humbneXperippce- the ' 

* - f, ft^plent ^f Bourwn retopnrt the. eor ly homc '■ 
; * of nattoiial liberation movements, IHe scene of .: 

'claisical caudlllistn. the projector of OPEC-' 

: has remained d Closed bootf* its past forgotten; 1 
■ its , historical 'links Willi -Britain unknown or * 
ignored.."! =. v S' '• 

.In spite 1 of: the; gradual accumulation of 
monographib research; works ofsynthesis and * 
- ' appraisal have remained rare and for many ■ 
. , ' yetus Students gild other readers - Venezuelan 
■ ■■ no Ifcss than forei&n - haVe had to. make do with 
; outdated texts whlpfi ifaggedipehind moderiv 
. • research and frequcm^ly described a Venozucla 
■ which bore np fetation: to’ the past or, the pres- 
■. ,ept. Suddenly die situation hqis changed. Fql- 
;; flowing close upoir fahh Lombardl’s historical • 

: Study comes Judfth Ewell’s account of modem 
; Venezuela,' both works combining academic 
. 'quality arid general appeal; and each possess- 
ing an identity qf its qwTi. ^bile Lorpbardi * 
: cpvers Venezuelan history frorn lhe beginning, 
Dr Ewell focuses 1 on Venezuela since the 
' 1870s.. ; 


missing evidently the very latest work on 
Gdmez and the oil companies, but otherwise 
comprehensive enough to satisfy even the 
specialist. The book’s occasional comments on 
the history of Venezuela’s boundary dispute 
with Guyana would have benefited from ref- 
erence to the research of R.A, Humphreys. 
And it is surprising that the bibliography fails 
to include the wprkofVallerullft Lanz, Cesarls- 
mo Democrdiico, recently republished in Cara- 
cas, a wbrk of some insight and onie of the few 
original Venezuelan contributions to political 
ideas since the writings of Bolivar. 

Dr Ewell is sympathetic towards Venezuela 
and enthusiastic for her subjeci. Justifiably so. 
She has a good story to tell, one of dramatic 
change ari.d yrichariging structures,' and she 
tells llwblli She boglri s vd,th,\v hatshe'ap tl ycalls : 
“the dusty and dictatorial nation"; oft he late . 
nineteenth cenhiry. the Vehezuejja of coffee; 
cattle and cqudlllos,* primitive .country , whose 
government/ bureaucracy and material pro- 
spects had probably: Worsened since colonial., 
times and whose Only gain siriqe then, inde- 
pendence,- appeared sometimes at risk. . But 
even the timeless caudiliof, those dictators, 
tyrants, megalomtudncs and mediocrities who 
; ruled Venezuela froth 1830 to 1935, weresub-. 
ject to the pressures ;of the age; as the author 
shows, the last of: the line; Juan Vicente 
Gdmcz, gave Venezuela sufficient atabili ty arid ; 
continuity to provide the conditions in which 
tlie petroleum industry rind with it soihe mad - , 
cmization could take root and. develop.' . . 

As a factor to explain political change, the . 
petroleum; card has. to be; played with care;, 
historians have used it to explain both the sta- 
bility of the GOmez system and the subsequent 
survival of democracy . Ewell is more cautious. 
She argues that oil revenues, while they en- 


of work with the Popular Front, now named 
after those who died in the embassy occupa- 
tion, Rigoberta is sent into Mexican exile. She- 
soon returns, and when recorded in Paris in 
1982, was travelling to gain support for the 
Front. This unadorned personal testament 
conveys the dilemma of Central America more 
closely than any political or academic analysis 
could do. The misgivings which persist result 
from the presentation, not from the story 
(whose central events have been independent- 
ly documented). There is a point beyond which 
reverence for oral history of this kind can 
actually prejudice its impact, and such rever- 
ence seems to be the reason why the editor and 
publisher eschew any factual account (even a 
basic chronology) of the wider Guatemalan 
setting; without it the non-specialist may not 
easily appreciate the full significance of the 
story. 

It was in Guatemala, after all, with the over- 
throw of Arbenz in 1954, that the US began its 
modern wave of intervention against popular 
movements in Latin America. Rigoberta her- 
self gives no hint of this history, and only a very 
hazy one of the contemporary political setting, 
especially the all-important links between the 
peasant and guerrilla movements. In itself this 
strengthens her account, as a rare and genuine 
statement of popular experience “from be- 
low". As an editorial omission, though, it 
threatens to reduce a book which should have 
been readable and read by every US college 
student, to a text for the faithful and the 
already informed. Yet it still has the makings 
of a classic. 

In his more conventional academic study of 
Chiapas in Southern Mexico (thus close to 
Northern Guatemala) Robert Wasserstrom 
takes issue strongly with the statically cultural 
"community" studies of the region produced 
by Sol Tax and his followers. Instead Wasser- 
strom proposes to combine social anthropol- 
ogy with history. The result is a comprehensive 
study of Central (ie, Indian) Chiapas through 
time, and in its wider social relations. Only 
when he reaches the nineteenth century does 
he take the two local communities of Zinacan- 
tan and Chamula as units of study. These he 
sees as anything but the "traditional” and ex- 
clusive coordinates of Indian life, which is what 
both anthropologists and local power-holders 
have seen them as. Instead, Wasserstrom 
argues, they are the relatively recent outcome 


sufficient economic and social change to pro- 
duce new middle groups who, in alliance with 
students, workers and peasants, fought for 
political change and a share in the nation’s 
wealth. Hie successful achievement of demo- 
cracy from 1958 obviously owed something to 
oil revenues but is also explained by the author 
in terms of ideology, political judgment, party 
organization, leadership, the character of the 
military, and ultimately a growing sense of 
national identity.. 

Hie transition from caudillism to constitu- 
tionalism is clearly described, and Ewell pro- 
vides a Very intelligible account of Rdmulo 
Betancourt’s first government, the trlenio of 
1945-48. Curiously she says nothing of the in- 
ternational context in Which this existed, the 
■ brief ' interlude between the end of the .Second 
World-War arid the beginning of the Cold War, 
nor of comparable experiences in other parts of 
Latin America, where reform was followed by 
reaction. Her account of Betancourt’s second 
administration, 1958-63, brings out the new 
forces at work in Venezuela , the government^ 

: increased, responsibility for economic develop- 
ment and social welfare, the centralization of 
decisjon-making, and the Controlled politicize 
ahod . of . every Aspect qf public life. She follows 
tbe govemment’s eareful path through political 
minefields between the military and the .re- 
volutionaries, and her mini-prosopography of 
the Irit is a useful addition to the usual account 
of Ideology, 

Ewell is obviously aware of the role of pat- 
ronage In Venezuelan politics, and its dotnln-, 
once. oyer policy Issues. The political parties 
are iheld together not by clear and distinct 
ideologies but by, careful distribution of re- 
wards, to, regions, to groups, to individuals. It 
IS 1 worth. .pointing out, however; that this. Is 

lij... . .... .. . . 


of socio-economic forces which have atoah 
given ethnicity its changing shapes and mean- 
ings, from the Spanish conquest to thepream. 
The vacuum left by the destruction of Indira*® 
political systems was filled in colonial Chiapas 
by the Indians' adoption of Las Casas's vision 
of a Christian Indian theocracy. Yet fa 
nearest they came to this was in their frustrated 
millennial movements. Hie reality was very 
different: the repar/imlento system meant (he 
virtually obligatory production of tributary 
commodities (cocoa and cotton), which re- 
duced the Indians’ numbers. The religions 
brotherhoods, with their "communal” hierar- 
chies and fiestas, were the Church's primary 
means of tapping a declining surplus. With 
independence and the growth of agricultural 
exports, both Church and Indian corporate 
landholdings came under pressure. Where 
"communities" did persist or expand, ilwasi 
contradictory process: for the Indians It meani 
access to land, but also dues for a weakened 
Church with which they now lacked effects 
ties. It was also uneven and erratic. Chamula 
increasingly came to consist of nuclear home- 
holds of migtant labourers, whereas Zinatu- 
tan retained its community land and formed 
fictitious patrilineages, as a means of exchang- 
ing land for dependants. The survival of the 
"community" in the present century was ibe 
vehicle, not of cultural solidarity, but of du 
differentiation, which was now an essential) 
national process. 

The impression Wasserstrom gives of 
Quiche communities is so different from iim , 
given in I . . . Rigobertn Menchu that it mate 
the latter seem somewhat Utopian. The pen- 
pective of the two books is not that differed, 
however, since in both ethnicity is seen a 
being inter woven with the social stn#. 
even if the outcome in the two cases is dearly 
very different. Yet even Wasserslrom «« 
contemporary Indian folk Christianity, deqfe 
its ambiguity, as still in some measure the IN 
expression of “the same language in whiri 
their forefathers first prayed to a new asl 
vengeful god nearly five centuries, ago'. 
Rigoberta would probably agree, though, 
quite rightly, she would include the fore 
mothers. Both books add notably, in 
different wnys, to our understanding of ik 
centuries-long struggle which continues 
in what is Central America’s largest, and mo* 
predominantly Indian country. 


legacy of caudillism, which worked esseni«flf 
through patron-client relationships. The polr 
ical boss who can deliver votes is tbe direct w* 
of the caudillo : while the latter diatribe 
land, offices and privileges to his followers, 
politicians distribute public funds channel 
through the party. :J-i. 

The profligacy of the state from 
year of the revolution in oil price* ww . 
venues, brings the author to the final P ha * 
her history. Petrofunds, of course. were . K 
not simply to persuade and corrupt bu* ^ 
promote development and welfare’ 
fair to say that most Venezuelam re<® , 
benefits from the wealth of the 
the event Venezuela could not 
the boom.- The ghosts of tbe past 
haunt her, and the limits of : m< ^ enl ( , - 
could still be seen, a new econdmy rB *, s 


> an old infrastructure, great resource* ^ 

. by a nineteenth-century burifaua^cy. .l-- 
: velopment projects run like privet^®* 

. The oil bonanza, It is well known. _ 
followed by . Crisis, and Vehtoupla.M* J ^ 

• the debtor nations of the henusphe^i^Vj 
proud bollvtjr only. a little ■stronger I 
pesos of its neighbours. The.pfoc*? . ^ 
ated iii tlie fateful year 1983 wha.- ^ 
financier world collapsing/ ' Veo«^ . . ^ 
tinned to spend in style, ripening a £ _ 

impoiring Switch wh^ky,ho?^Kr^ 0 { t }]| 

■ congresses, staging a bicentenary 
Liberator, arid holding a decisive ^ e , 

1983 the last year of the old . 

tell! : ’ijas fli? 


Meanwhile, for an pbj^vfrsurf 
as the country lurched through 
irtg.l970s and early 80s, andaiv“ 1 ^ ^' 
of this itational rake’s ^hcre 1 ^' 

turn fa these well-informed R 8 #*' -•* ***** 
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A genius in three dimensions 
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Howard Colvin 

M1CHAEM. WILSON 

Wiliam Kent: Architect, designer, painter, 
gardener, 1685-1748 
276pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £25 
(until September 30, then £30). 

0710099835 

peter CAMPBELL (Editor) 

A House in Town: 22, Arlington Street, its 
owners and builders 
201pp. BatBford. £15. 

0713445637 

When Margaret Jourdain wrote the first 
biography of William Kent in 1948, the serious 
study of Georgian art and architecture was in 
its infancy. "Baroque” and "neo-classical” 
were terms whose relevance to British culture 
was scarcely admitted, while "PaJladian” was 
a label that could be applied to anything from 
Hampton Court to Somerset House. French, 
Dutch and Italian influences were vaguely dis- 
cerned, but too imprecisely to enable anyone 
to assess their importance accurately. Now the 
cult of Palladianism can clearly be seen, not 
only as a conscious reaction against the Anglo- 
baroque of Wren, Vanbrugh and Hawksmoor, 
but also os an insular premonition of European 
neo-classicism. The precise shares in that cult 
of Lord Burlington and William Kent may still 
be a matter for academic debate, but no one 
would now deny the essential truth of Horace 
Walpole’s dictum that in the reign of George 
H. Lord Burlington was "the Apollo of the 
Arts" and William Kent his “proper priest". 
Nor would they deny that Kent was (as 
Walpole recognized) a crucial figure in the 
history of English landscape-gardening, and 
also a significant one in that of the Gothic 
Revival (here the creator of Strawberry Hill, 
sensing a rival, did Kent less than justice). 

But even if Kent’s reputation is no longer (as 
the TLS averred in 1949) "at the mercy of 
Taste and Fashion”, there has been no single 
book in which a competent account of his 
career is to be found coupled with an informed 
assessment of his work. Indeed, Kent’s versa- 
tility as a creative artist was so great that a 
collection of essays by different hands might 
have. been better calculated to do justice to his 
achievement than a monograph by a single au- 
thor. A failure as a painter in two dimensions, 
proVed to. have a genius for three-diraen- 
uonal design that expressed itself in everything 
horn palaces and public buildings to landscape- 
gardeniog, sculpture, furniture and silverware. 
Hie grandest qf all Bnglish State Beds, at 
Houghton House, is bis, and so Is that exquisite 
ihe State Barge that he made for 
rederick. Prince of Wales. A pioneer of the 
Jwiresque in landscapevgardening, he was 
first (In England at least) to envisage a 
m and its contents as an artistic whole. As a 
,.™ D ^ man hi ink and wash he could be de- 
SJtraUy evocative and often whimsical, as 
u- Only as.a palriter in oils or. fresco was 
and as a writer he was/to 
by his surviving letters, barely literate, 
n noticing Margaret Jourdain’s book in the 
.•(Number 4, 1949), the anonymous re- 
..^ ^mplaihed that; "after residing this 
m of Kent’s life, we are no nearer to him 
person’L. pfom Michael Wilson’s , book 
ia] Ta 8 eme y8 e an engaging image, of a gen- 
Brega rioua character who endeared 
to. his 1 aristocratic patrons without 
to thqm, .whose conversation was as 
. toihSL u ? S ° eiater tkining doodles, which often 
nSS? 1 uf a reh* t6c tural drawings, ancl whose 
T nothing more repre- 

an estafitelfocl mistress and two 
— &t daes not sqVdeariy emerge is 
herSK ern ^ P?patfot)age of which Kerit was the 
'CarPhVnS' a :P®ttorn of which, ope element is 
ih Ljf 7 disentangled by, 'Nicholas Thompson 
' TflWu I!?* 8 ? “rt the^Pelhams id- A House, in 


craftsmen who carried out Kent’s designs", 
and in Wilson’s there is still no discussion of 
that “familiar network” of masons, carvers, 
joiners and other artisans of which Thompson 
gives an instructive glimpse in the context of 
the house Kent designed for Henry Pelham in 
Arlington Street. 

If the world in which William Kent operated 
is inadequately sketched by Wilson, he does 
give a competent enough account of Kent's 
principal commissions as painter ‘ architect and 
landscape-gardener, from the ceiling in the 
church of S Giuliano dei Fiamminghi in Rome 
(splendidly illustrated by a colour plate in A 
House in Town), executed in 1717, to the gar- 
den at Rousham, laid out in the 1730s, or the 
Worcester Lodge at Badminton, a work of the 
1740s. On Kent as a painter he is very much 
more instructive than Jourdain, pointing out 
that although Kent's decorative paintings may 


-■v-'i- 1 -, **;:..*' * .. * 


ter the didactic surfeit of Stowe one could wan- 
der round one of Capability’s landscape parks 
with a visual pleasure unalloyed by moral , so- 
cial or political comment. Nature herself had 
taken over as the presiding genius of the place , 
and garden buildings had become no more 
than vantage points from which to admire her 
beauties. To what extent this was true of the 
Kentian garden remains to be seen. At Stowe, 
(where Kent was responsible for Temples of 
Ancient and Modem Virtue), the choice, 
Wilson assures us, "was certainly not Kent’s 
own”. That would be consistent with Watkin’s 
picture of Kent as "non-doctrinai and non- 
intellectual”. But was Rousham as inconse- 
quential a sequence of views as the head 
gardener's itinerary (recently printed by Mavis 
Batey) might suggest? Was he placing those 
classical properties ("a Bacchus drunk Lead 
between two S&lturs, Demosthenes setting 
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A detail of William Kent's ceiling above the King's Staircase In Kensington Place (before restoration). Inthe 
painted "window" Kent himself, florid-faced and quizzical, holding his palette, Is second from the right. Ills 

reproduced from Michael [.Wilsons book, reviewed on this page. 

have been baroque in composition, he did not upon the Alter before he is put to Dbath, a 
display them in a baroque manner, confining Bacchanal, and lupiter setting on bis Throne,. 
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to Si^ ftreth ®P^^ lll:the OfficeofWorks 
SfliienJ? Ctlt 1 : ' vas P rom °tod by life patrons’ 
^ in such a 

: Either understanding 
' ' tiiihti uj? 1 * 1 1 ibvolYod orof the emplil-r 
r ’/out); ^ .was (as Thompson points 

fet.wf. t 1 - : . .t r> ta,ct -with many of 


have been baroque in composition, he did not 
display them in a Ijaroque manner, confining 
them to framed compartments, and subordi- 
nating them to architectural elements which, 
however rich, were generally "Palladtan" 
rather than baroque in character. At Kensing- 
ton Palace as early as 1722 he simulated a 
coffered celling that anticipates by over forty 
years the one above J. D. Antoine’s celebrated 
staircase in the Hdtel des Monnaies In Paris, 
and in Berkeley Square and Arlington Street in 
the 1740s he produced tours-de-force of de- 
corative coffering that invite comparison with 
■ Renaissance grottesche rather than with any- 
thing baroque. Nevertheless Kent’s Roman 
training had given him a sense of three-dimen- 
sional movement in; space that stood him in 
good stead both as an architect and as a garden 
designer, arid anyone who has seen the theat- 
rical staircase at 44 Berkeley JSqMSre will have 
difficulty in deciding whether Kent should not 
after all be classified as a baroque architect. 
There is indeed a stylistic ambivalence in 
Kent’s wprk which is amusingly illustrated ln A 
House in Town , where one contributor de- 
. scribes Kent’s Wakefield Lodge as “a final 
essay -in Baroque", while another by an in- 
structive^ Juxtaposition of illustrations, shows 
how it "anticipates sparsely decorated Euro^ 
•- peari . Neo-classical rbuildfngs’V like Peyre’s 
Hofei d? tieuborg. The stylistic parridox in 
• . Kept’s work is neatly resolved by David Wat- 
kin who (in the same book) observes that the 
Temple at Euston ■ Hall . and .tbd Worcester 
Lodge at Badiriinton “have a sense of energy 
-Just-held In restraint arid seem to rimliody a 
’’ perfect balance betweeq the opporihg tensions 
: Of Baroque and Palladlariisfo”. ;[■ ; s V 
• t If Ken t was an architect who tempered Palla 
^ dlrin ddgiria with baroque invention, as -a land 
scape-gardener he also bccupies;an jntermedl 
ate position; he stands midway betweodvthe 
programmatic Jdrdin d clef wld .the [purely 
visual experience offered r 


all in Bass Relife”, etc) with nothing but a 
painter's eye for effect? Or was he still 
trammelled by the old idea that a garden 
should he to some extent a sermon in trees and 
stones? Both John Dixon Hunt and Cinzia 
Sicca, in articles not listed in Wilson's bib- 
liography, have suggested that he was. Time 
and the eageriy-awaited exhibition of Kent's 
drawings for landscape will perhaps give us the 

answer. * * ' 

. Meanwhile Michael Wilson’s book takes the 
place of Margaret Jourdain V as the current 
work on William Kent. It is fair to say that it . 
seeks to consolidate existing information 
rather than to extend it by fresh research. This 
, is no. ground for complaint, but before Wilson 
revived the story of a second visit to Italy in 


1730 one might have expected him to consult 
the minutes of the Board of Works to sec 
whether Kent was absent from his post in 
Whitehall or not; and the precaution of check- 
ing her source (a sale of drawings in 1971) 
would have saved him from repeating Barbara 
Jones's misattribution to Kent of the Gothic 
eye-catcher at Sho rover Then the transcrip- 
tion from Kent's letters to Burrell Massingberd 
(the principal source for his early life) is not as 
accurate as scholarly practice would expect, 
some words being interpolated and others 
omitted without notice. These textual discre- 
pancies are mostly of no account, but the start- 
ling suggestion that in 1715 the young Kent was 
already holding one-man shows in Rome 
proves to be due to a misreading of the word 
"the” as “my”. It was merely to "the next shew 
of picture here” that Kent proposed to send a 
"Holy Family" he had painted. The dating of 
these letters presents some problems. Kent 
was a careless correspondent and he some- 
times dated his letters by the Old Style, some- 
times by the New, nnd sometimes by both. A 
letter dated “Jan: 30 1720” must surely have 
been written on January 30, 1720/1, for in It 
Kent refers to the impending marriage of Lord 
Burlington to Lady Dorothy SaviJe, which 
took place on March 21 , 1720/1. By dating it 
January 30, 1719/20, Wilson not only obliges 
himself to explain away Kent's reference to 
"the Operas" (of which none was perfomed in 
London duringthe winter of 1719-20), but also 
draws the premature conclusion that at that 
early date Kent was already fully established in 
Burlington's household and turning his atten- 
tion to architecture. 

A House in Town is remarkable as a book 
sponsored by a public company in a manner 
common in Italy but rare in this country. 
Although ostensibly the history of a single 
house, 22 Arlington Street, designed by Kent 
far Henry Pelham in the 1740s, and recently 
restored to something like its original splen- 
dour by its present owners, {he Eagle Star In- 
surance Company, if also contafriSIffft^ 
able introductory essay ori Kent by David Wat- 
the study of the Pplhams’ political and 
architectural patronage already mentioned. 
Not only does it illustrate the social and 
architectural vicissitudes of 22 Arlington Stree t 
more lavishly than has been done for any other 
house in London, it also provides almost as 
complete a photographic coverage of Kent's 
other architectural works as Wilson's book, 

. and helps to make good one serious deficiency 
of the latter, a total absence of plans, whether 
of buildings or gardens. Both books, however, 
must be censured for failing to state in the 
. captions the sources of paintings, drawings and 
engravings reproduced. Owner and photo- 
grapher are sometimes confounded in one long 
and confusing list of acknowledgments which 
may satisfy the law of copyright, but certainly 
does not satisfy either the legitimate curiosity 
' of the reader or the serious need of the scholar 
to establish the credentials of what he is look- 
ing at. It is time this slovenly practice was as 
sternly proscribed as the (failure to provide a - 
proper index, something fortunately that is not ' 
lacking in either of the books under review. 
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Behind the lines 
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Letter 



Robert Hewison 


Officials at the Treasury will neither confirm 
nor deny that a feasibility study is being carried 
out on charging VAT on books, newspapers 
and periodicals. This is the closest anyone can 
get to substantiating the rumour that has been 
worrying Che book trade since early July. It is 
known that the government wishes to shift its 
revenue sources from direct to indirect tax* 
ation, and alt zero-rated items, from children's 
shoes to food, must be considered at risk. 

The book trade is taking the possibility of 
VAT being imposed in the April 1985 budget 
very seriously indeed. The National Book 
Committee, which represents all aspects of 
writing and publishing, is preparing a broad 
cultural campaign, but already a sub-commit- 
tee drawn from business interests most in 
danger has started work on the research 
needed to counter the fiscal arguments fora tax 
on books. The sub-committee's chairman, the 
publisher Viscount Macmillan, has spoken of 
the need for a £100.000 campaign against the 
proposal. 

It is estimated that VAT at 15 per cent would 
raise about £85 million a year. Some institu- 
tional buyers such as public libraries and local 
authorities would probably be exempt, but it 
would be difficult to discriminate between 
classes of titles so as to protect educational 
books. Publishers and booksellers argue that 
we are not simply facing an extra 15 per cent on 
prices: the tax is self-administered, and while 
large business could cope with additional 
administration costs, small publishers and 
booksellers would go to the wall. Sales would 
decline, print runs would be shortened, and the 
overall price of books would rise in conse- 
quence, further driving down sales. 

But will the tax be imposed? At present it is 
only a nasty rumour, and the trade is adept at 
protecting its interests. It has been in danger 
before:, purchase tax was warded off in 1941; 
Selective Employment Tax in the 1960s, and 
AT when the tax Amt appeared; Each 'time 
‘ Ofotfural argument against “a tax on 
knowledge" has won the day. It is possible that 
the government would not wish to face a 
protest on a much bigger scale than that against 
Mr Heath’s museum charges, for a mere £85 
million. 


The major campaign against the threatened 
tax will not be fought until the autumn, when 
MPs return from their holidays, and the 
lobbying begins. It is a campaign that the trade 
has to win, if only by chasing away a bogy that 
never was. Zero-rating on books is a precious 
privilege, both cultural and economic. So is the 
net book agreement. If it is logical to put VAT 
on books, if would be logical to remove that 
protection also. 


Members of the Arts Council’s Literature 
Panel can expect to see a niggling item on the 
agenda for their quarterly meeting in Septem- 
ber: a report on the unusually public row that 
has been going between the Literature Direc- 
tor, Charles Osborne and the Poetry Society, 
over the affairs of the Poetry Book Society. 

In June the Poetry Book Society - which 
sends selected poetry publications to members 
- moved its address from the Arts Council to 
the Poetry Society. The Poetry Society had 
been run highly succesfully since 1954 from 
within the Arts Council, but in the recent 
shake-up it was decided that it was inappropri- 
ate to administer a client in this way. Accord- 
ingly, the management of the PBS looked for a 
new home, and accepted the Poetry Society's 
offer to supply - for a fee - the administrative 
services once provided by the Arts Council . All 
seemed well: the Poetry Book Society under its 
new chairman Blake Morrison was in expan- 
sive mood, it had expectations of reasonable 
funding, and it had built up a reserve of 
£12,000, which was being used to reverse a 
slight decline in membership. 

Unfortunately, once the change of address 
was made, these happy expectations were not 
fulfilled. Instead of an anticipated grant of 
£14,000 to help meet the new costs being 
incurred, the Poetry Book Society was allo- 
cated only £10,000, and told to make up the 
rest from its reserves. The PBS quietly 
appealed against this decision, while the 
Poetry Society launched a public attack on 
Charles Osborne. They said that they had been 
^grossly misled" about the Poetry Book Sod-, 
ety’s level bf funding, and accused Osborne of 
not telling either of them that the grant would 
only be £10,000 - as he knew full well - until it 
was too late to question the changeover. 
Rarely has an Arts Council client so firmly 
bitten the hand that feeds it. 


The EEC translators 7 scheme 


Michele Field / , ! 

Less than 3 per cent of the books published in 
Qre.at Britain last year Were translated from 
other . languages; Thii is largely the fault of 
publishers who Lack the resources to keep up 
: with the best of what Is being written abroad. 
But it is also true tyiat the extra cost of translat- 
ing a book has deterred -publishers, as has the 
risk a publisher must run that the translation he 
,has commissioned will prove to be unreliable 
or unreadable. • ■ 

■ The EEC has:jnade its Only subsidy to pub- 
lishers and authors in this sticky Urea. The 
scheme- was mooted in 1980 when Lord 
Bethellj member of the European Parliament 
for London North-West and translator of Sol? 


Charles Osborne’s reply to the Poetry 
Society's charges is that first of all, the affairs of 
the PBS are nothing to do with them. Second- 
ly, while indeed there was a recommendation 
that the grant should only be £10,000 well 
before the handover, the Council’s final deci- 
sion was not made until much later. (My 
researches indicate the recommendation was 
Osborne's own. ) Their accuse tions, he says, are 
“highly disingenuous stuff”, and there was 
never any firm commitment to £14,000. 

The Poetry Book Society's appeal, mean- 
while, has been rejected. This decision was not 
discussed by the Literature Advisory Panel, 
but was taken “at officer level”. Osborne rests 
bis case on the existence of the PBS reserves. It 
is the Arts Council's policy not to allow clients 
“to sit on large deposits” (even if, as until 
recently secretary of the PBS, Osborne himself 
did so). The PBS must spend its own money, 
before coming to the Arts Council for more. 

-The Poetry Book Society is now joining the 
Poetry Society in openly criticizing the deci- 
sion. Blake Morrison says “the Arts Council 
has betrayed a clear understanding, and we 
intend to fight. We have been shoddily treat- 
ed.” Their only hope seems to be to get a much 
bigger grant next year. The Poetry Society 
estimates at least £20.000 is needed. Osborne 
says that this year's £10,000 does not mean 
there won’t be more next year, it could be at 
least £14,000, which would be easier to grant if 
the PBS reserves are fully committed. It 
remains to be seen if the Literature Panel has 
anything to say about the bitterness that has 
been engendered, or can do anything about it. 

★ ★ ★ 

When in June “Behind the lines” asked the 
Director of the British Council’s Literature 
Unit, Ken Churchill, if the Unit might not be in 
danger of disappearing, he replied that it was 
not. But it does seem to be getting smaller all 
the time. The management of the British 
Council has proposed that two of the six posts 
in the Literature Unit be suppressed, that of 
the literature publications editor, and her 
assistant. Negotiations are currently going on 
with the unions concerned. 

Not only will this reduce the staff of the 
Literature Unit by a third, it will mean the end 
of the British Council’s direct involvement in 
literature as publishers. A back-list of their 


^dalsqbffered their traiislatoFsfalircort tracts 
should be reimbursed 50 per cent of the trans- 
lator's'.fce. tri 1982 . money .was available,. 
£20^000 a year C although among British pub-' 
Ushers' only John Colder tapped this source, ' 
publishiijig.sQVeral French novels in English.' 
i But the . subsidy Was! badly publicized j and 
administered, so this year it was given tofoe 
GELCi the European publishers' group, to, 
supervise. It has been enlarged with a further 
. 450,000 a year for translations of scientific and 
technical Works- by Uving authors, and it has 
. been shrunk by a nile thiit the previous £20,000 
subsidy. bo exclusively for Dutch, Greek or 
- : Dan Ish fiction transl ated into a maijpr Euro- 
pean language. -Bf coming years, it is assumed, 

. . translators arid authors of books in other EEC 
nfinonty languages \MU be the recipients. 

Twenty-four British publishers submitted ll- 
l|e$ for sybsidy before the deadline of Jurie 30. 
i But they did so vaguely v The rules say that 
grants wil be.for. SO, per cent pf the cost of a 


secretary of the Publishers’ Association, inter- 
prets “a translation'’ to mean the cost of an 
edition of a translated book’, which is of course 
a far bigger subsidy than 50 per cent of a trans- 
lator’s fee. In the event that the book is a 
success, the publisher is obliged to repay a 
share of his profit to the EEC sponsors, a re- 
imbursement that makes publishers uneasy 
because “profit” is not precisely, defined. - 
Also, the .1982 scheme obliged participating 
'.publishers to meet. o' standard of behaviour -to 
include the translator’s name on the title-page 
arid on oil. publicity foe the book, for example^ 
and to pay approved rates (which in Britian are 
£30 per 1 ,000 words when translating from lan- . 
gu ages such as Dutch, Greek and Danish). The 
publishers imagine that the revised scheme 
Won’t hold them to such promises,' but the 
. Society .of Authors is sure that jt will. The 
scheme that Was foreseen in 1981 was steered 
by a special EEC committee on culture which 
; included Richard Hoggart* but' now. no one; 
- not evert the publishers who' recently applied, 
kiiows how it' will be policed and who; will 
choose the : deserving boqks and throw out the 
rest. No one knows whether there is a ceiling to 
a subsidyi- whether ambitious multirvolume 
translations will be compel! rig with slim mono- 
graphs. Nri one. knows when the awards are 
likely to be announced. . In fact, : although the 
scheme spring from, good intentions, iris a 
model (^ bureaucratie guesswork. The presi- 
dent bf ihb EpC publishers group, Grahfijn C. 
Qrecne, says' tbit by the ti hie, the publishers 
. are offered contracts; to! sign, lire basis Of the 
grants will be clearer'; : . . ; ; y> ; 
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From September 5 ; tO; 9 there! will be ■ a 


series like Writers and their Work will remain 
but seems likely to go out of print. The Coundi 
has already reduced its involvement by uZ 
its staff to set up projected series, and then 
making a deal for their publication by l 
commercial firm. Presumably there will no 
longer be anyone left to do this work. No new 
work will be commissioned, and it remains to 
be seen what will happen to manuscript! 
commissioned for current series like Notes on 
Literature, delivered but as yet unpublished 
The British Council management is adamant 
that the suppression of two more posts in the 
Literature Unit - which has yet to be agreed 
and is therefore only a proposal - does not 
mean a diminution in the Council’s commit- 
ment to literature. But they won’t say what win 
replace this demoralizing loss of personnel, or 
how fewer people in the Unit means a better 
deal for literature. 

★ ★ ★ 

The National Book League and the Society of 
Authors have just published their latest Guide 
to Literary Prizes, Grants and Awards (42pp. 
£2.25. 0 85353 384 9). The fact that this, the 
third edition, comes so quickly after the 1982 
Guide shows the speed with which the prize 
game is expanding. Awards are worth more, 
and there are more of them. The Booker Prize 
now stands at £15.000, but the Betty Trask 
offers £12,500 as a first prize, plus up to five of 
£1,000. Hie Guide's editor, Sue Bennett, tap 
there is no shortage of people interested b 
funding literary prizes. The Crime Writers' 
Association awards, for instance, are currently 
sponsored by Securicor. 

Nor is there any shortage of people looking 
for prize money. The Sinclair Prize, which is 
administered by the NBL. offers £5,000 pto 
possible publication for “an unpublished novel 
with great literary merit and social or political 
significance”. In the first year it attracted ISO 
entries, last year 200, and 300 this. Clearly the 
(unpublished) novel is not dead. 

Some prizes are more modest: a brass dock 
for the Dorothy Turin Award for poetry, a 
bronze egg and £200 for the Mother' Gooit 
Award, a golden dagger and £1,000 for erfatt 
writing, a silver pen and a cheque from PEN- 1 
am curious to know who wins the £200 Arthur 
Markham Memorial Prize next year. "Candl- 
dates must be manual workers at a coal mine or 
have been injured when so employed." 


The periodicals, 22: Aquarius 
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and Ross at Castle toWnshcnd, Skibbereen, Co 
Cork, Eife. Exhibitions of paintings, drawings 
and memorabilia' will be mounted in the former 
homes of bofo .writers.' and there will tie 


Fleur Adcock 

EDDIES. LINDEN (Editor) and MARK 
O'CONNOR (Guest Editor) 

Aquarius 

15/16: A special Australian edition, plus new 
Irish poetry and general section 
144pp. Eddie S. Linden, Flat 3, 114 Sutherland 
Avenue, London W9. £2.50. 

With no literary background and little educa- 
tion Eddie Linden was an unlikely host for a 
literary magazine. But single-minded persist- 
ence and a talent for. persuasion have seen him 
and Aquarius through fifteen years of more or 
less annual issues. From the start he has had a 
group of advisory editors, including as assistant 
editor John Heath-Stubbs. 

Early issqes were crudely produced but re- 
spectably with work from recognized 

names. The range was eclectic: “We shall con- 
tinue to resist takeover bids from ... groups 
and cliques", proclaimed an editorial. Instead 

the magazine soon took the sensible course of 

deyqting separate issues to local literatures 
(Irish, Welsh, Scottish; Canadian) or to indiv- 
idual poets it wished to commemorate Qr hon- 1 
ou?. With increasing maturity , Aquarius lost 
both its amateurish format and some (nqt all) 
of Its innocence. Hie ninth issue (1977) was the 
first to be professionally typeset and the last to 
cany a battling editorial: “There is no need to/ 
stress the incredible, and disgraceful state of 
affairs' into which the Patronage of English 
Literature taay sink," Since then the tone has . 
become, if not tame, conspicuously more sub- ' 
dued. . •: :: .-V , :• 

The current issue shows jittie evidence of the ■ 
magazine s origins or the personality of its edi- 
tor, It opens with acknowledgments to a bevy 
of sponsors including the Australian , Irish and V 
Northern Irish Arts Councils. There follow, an . 


ry by the guest editor, Mark O'Connor, a Sof- 
ter piece on the same topic by Peter Porter, aw 
about thirty fairly representative pages wjj- 
product itself, some of it previously pub»g 
in Australia but new here and well worth hav- 
ing. The Irish section could also serve a* a 
of samples for transmission overseas, J® 
poems by Heaney, Mahon, McGuckjan> 
doon, Simmons, Durcan and ni ChuOlwn*^ 
among others; Longley is missing, but Mon • 
gue and Paulin have squeezed out tofcoi 
tributions (of six and four lines respect! vfji- 
The “general section” is less uniformly 
powered; the freshest note among this wo w 
but not unpredictable batch is 
gritty, melancholy ballad by Carol 
It is the short, fragmentary and M-mJ® . 
reviews section, though; which relnforpw 
doubts one may have about Aqitadia. A 11 
recent issues have been well .. 

studded with interesting things, but tw ^ 


zine itself is curiously characrerleSs.Tnw^. 
several explanations for this: its iiwcjl 
its tendency to go in for guest-edited 
issues father than to keep a finger on 
ticular pulse; its lack of editorial bl » ’ 

underlying all these, the fact to”/. ^ - . 
evidently the product of a comnwt *. 
Aquarius has lasted so long beare w , ^ 
Eddie Linden’s ability to inspire affecnw . - - 
loyalty in his contributors, ai)d ■ 
honour for this; but a magazine new ^ 
sonality of its own: 

Macmillan, London, have 
Eliot Annual, as a part Of -fo® - ; 

Annuals series. Its etotor,J>hyam ,tfj •.. 

Department of English,. Th* 

Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta. ■ \ 

2E1 , invites submissions of ; 


ly essays for ronsiderarion- Manu .^j^ .i 

be prepared in accord^w^^^ 


Conflict in Cyprus 

Sir, - In criticizing my review of Christopher 
Hitchens's Cyprus , C. J. Holland (Letters, Au- 
gust 17) gives a different version from Hitchens 
of an episode in August 1964. He implies that 
he could do the same in other instances. 

Of course he could. There are rival versions 
of every episode in Cypriot history for the last 
twenty-five years. In the case of the 1964 epi- 
sode, Hitchens can find, if he wishes, yet 
another version in Stanley Mayes's Makarios: 

A biography. 

None of this invalidates the central thesis of 
Hitchens's book, which Holland ignores: that 
the principal blame for the tragedy of Cyprus 
lay not with the Greek and Turkish Cypriots, 
but with the actions and inactions of foreign 
powers - Greek, Turkish, British and Amer- 
ican. With the reservation mentioned in my 
review, 1 think that is correct. 

C. M. WOODHOUSE. 

Willow Cottage, Latimer, Buckinghamshire. 

Editing Yeats 

Sir, - Although A. Norman Jeffares (Letters, 
August 10) remains absolutely certain of Mrs 
Yeats’s “constant desire to carry out his 
[Yeats's] wishes about his work”, he has no 
choice but to admit that she made a “mistake” 
in agreeing to Thomas Mark's request for a 
rearrangement of Last Poems contrary to 
Yeats's known plan. Yet he sees no discrep- 
ancy between being aware of that decision as 
well as of her other understandable uncertain- 
ties about Yeats's texts and at the same time 
accepting without question her view that Yeats 
preferred a quasi-chronological arrangement 
for his poems (throughout this debate, 
“chronological" has been a misnomer, as “The 
Wanderings of Oisin" was neither Yeats’s first 
written nor first published poem). Jeffares and 
Warwick Gould (Letters, August 10) cling to 
their belief despite the fact that Yeats’s only 
recorded statement on the topic expresses his 
“delight” At the two-part arrangement. In- 
deed, to maintain his position Jeffares is forced 
to offer the hypothesis that Mrs Yeats’s “re- 
ported views about the arrangement of Poems 
(1949) dealt probably with the ’Narrative and 
Dramatic’ section’s poems”, even though (as I 
noted In Editing Yeats's Poems ) the late 
Russell K. Alspach wrote me that “Mrs Yeats 
assured me in conversation that the 1949 two- 
volume edition fully warranted the word ‘de- 
“uiive’: that WBY had corrected the proof 
, and arranged the poems in the order he 
J“rted”, there being no modifier before 
poems”. . 

Jeffares and Gould make much of the nine- 
PJgc typed document headed “W. B. YEATS / 
PJjLUXE EDITION”, misdated June 5, 
W37 ' °y Jeffares in his New Commentary but 
®°re correctly described by Gould as pro- 
In “the autumn of 1936" (in fact, late 
Wober/eariy November)' and further anoo- 
tamd in >© middle of June 1937” (in fact , 
JjJ®»7)' lam glad of the opportunity to.com- 
“ CD .! on document, as its significance is not 

JeffareA and Gould would have us 

; !_ ?. Rt ’ ^ toe matter of the order of the plays , 

' 29) Gould states that “in 

[ ,^. Yeats , emphasized that chronological 
i rj“ fln gwas to be retainedfor EDL Plays". Ih 
! ,k *v Cl ' he still has the wrong date but admits 
j Yeats’s ‘'Print them chronologically" ap-' 

■ raitl n ° l , t0 a H toe plays in the volume but 
r vjr® r . 0nl y to those in Wheels and Butterflies. 

. say i* that Thomas Mark (no . 

tePrtL v ^- ace ^ the Sophocles translations 

and butterflies/ Sihce all the- : 
m.hH I! y 1 eoNbctiori were both written and 
> ^ be fore Oedipus at Colortus, YeAU's 

to toe Following arfarige- 
^fl^^Siater plays for'Volurtie IV of foe 
; '-Wh S? toe dates from the list 
l a * 8 » ^ttebtly ^'executing .Yeats’s 
; juIS - Spared from the 1936/37 doedment: 

! 1 (J934); 77je Cat and the 

' to* Wlndb^pane (1930); The 

, Of. the Great 

page rif-thie. 1936/3.7. document , 
jytagtol-.foe: m&L ^ •■headed ..“Contains ; 


everything that is in the one-volume ‘Collected 
Poems’ except those listed below” and asks 
“are we to add” “Fragments”, “The Fool by 
the Roadside", and “The Choice". “Frag- 
ments" was absent from the Edition de Luxe 
proofs because it was first published in Col- 
lected Poems. “The Fool by the Roadside” was 
in fact present on the proofs, as the last ten 
lines of “Hie Hero, the Girl , and the Fool" ; but 
for Collected Poems Yeats had used the shorter 
version. Likewise, “The Choice" was on the 
proofs, as the sixth stanza of “Coole and Bal- 
lylee, 1931”; Yeats had deleted it and pub- 
lished it separately in The Winding Stair and 
Other Poems and also in Collected Poems. 

Yeats’s 1936 reply to Mark's query is simply 
“Yes". Simply put, that response makes no 
sense whatsoever if Yeats realized that the 
publishers were not following their standard 
policy of adopting the latest revised text for a 
new edition but were instead using the earlier 
proofs. Not only would eighteen lines of verse 
have been printed twice, but Macmillan would 
have had no notion as to where to put “Frag- 
ments" (indeed, the placement of the work in 
the 1949 Poems results in a contents and order 
for The Tower that quite lacks Yeats’s author- 
ity). It thus seems likely that Yeats's “Yes" was 
based on the logical assumption that Collected 
Poems had now become the standard text: 
after all, he had not only expressed “delight" 
with its arrangement but also made for it 
changes in contents and order as well as numer- 
ous verbal revisions. It should also be noted 
that Yeats is not reminded on the 1936/37 
document of the different arrangement of the 
proofs - proofs which he had not seen for 
several years, in the interval copies of Collected 
Poems being easily to hand. 

In short, Jeffares and Gould would have us 
believe that in 1938 Yeats was ready to foist on 
many of his devoted American readers (some 
of whom had recently formed a “Testimonial 
Committee” to guarantee him a lifetime sine- 
cure) an elaborate edition of his poems in an 
inferior arrangement, all the while keeping the 
proper scheme a closely held secret, to be re- 
vealed only after his de&th -and then to be only 
fully available to the 350 buyers of the Edition 
de Luxe, the rest of the world having to content 
itself with a “stop-gap" Collected Poems. (For 
further details, let me refer interested readers 
to an essay on “The Order of Yeats’s Poems", 
to be published in the Autumn 1984 issue of the 
Irish University Review .) 

As for Gould’s other points, I am glad that 
he now distinguishes between A Full Moon in 
March (1935) and New Poems ( 1938) but sorry 
that he finds nothing wrong with, for instance, 
his misleading statement about my failure to 
offer any "evidence” about the Scribner Ar- 
chive. I was not unaware of the provisional title 
“Poems 1933-1937”; had Yeats died directly 
after using It instead of proceeding to publish 
New Poems and to write further lyrics, I cer- 
tainly would have adopted it. Gould is also 
imprecise when he refers to “the agreed pro- 
cedure whereby the EDL would absorb any 
new materials from the Scribner Edition"; as 
Mrs Yeats explained to Harold Macmillan in a 
letter of June 7, 1939, “The. prefaces you refer, 
to, and the General Introduction were written 
. by WBY for the exclusive use of the Scribner 
edition . .. . Finally. Gould seems to have 
forgotten that the editorial policy for the new 
Collected Edition was agreed upon some time 
ago After extended discussions, many of them 
in the halls of the British Llbraty (I have not 
been so “distant” from the Macmillan Archive 
of, the apple-barn in Birch Grove as he sug- 
gejjts ;) The eleven other editors art at Work. If 
> he now finds it difficult to proceed according to 
the editorial policy or under the direction of 
• the General Editors, I am afraid there is little, 
v/e ^ can . do to help: him.. ‘ 

- In his interesting letter of July 20, Denis 
Donbghue. objects that the new edition in- 
'■ ci u des “silent emendations.” However, there 
: are hone. All emendations ; to the Copy-texts 
■ are listed !in the Textual Notes (pp 71,3-17); 

. foost-of them are also explained in Editing- 
Yeats's Poems. There are of course differences 
between the new edition and previous texts of 
YeatsVpoetry, but (aside from the two mis- 
: • prints' cited in myletter of August 3)'the-y result ; 
•; from the choice of copy-texts, M listed on pp 


June 8) that “in a work of this scale and 
ambition nothing short of perfection is accept- 
able”, I agree that two misprints are indeed 
two too many. I hope there are no more. But as 
editors are human and inhabit a fallible world 
(perhaps nowhere better illustrated than by the 
printer's errors unique to the English text), and 
as the edition contains almost 600 pages of 
poems, my hope may be in vain. 

1 also share Donoghue's view that “Repris- 
als” is “a far better poem” than some included 
in the new edition. But the fact remains that 
Yeats neither published it in his lifetime nor 
was planning to publish it when he died. To 
include it would be to open the edition to 
numerous unpublished works, ranging from 
“The Watch-Fire” to "Poem of Lancelot 
Switchback”. In my view the proper place for 
such unpublished works is the Cornell Yeats, 
where they will be included in the appropriate 
volumes of poem manuscripts. 

RICHARD J. F1NNERAN. 

Department of English, Newcomb College, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 70118. 

French Intellectual 
Traditions 

Sir, - In his review of recent works on the 
French Revolution (August 3). William Scott 
alludes to a “long-standing” division between 
the Marxists and their critics. He places the 
latter among those “who, following the right- 
wing tradition of being ‘above politics' pro- 
claim their allegiance to eternal values, in this 
case those of objective scholarship”. 

Proclaiming “allegiance to eternal values” is 
not a right-wing tradition of long standing in 
France. During the Dreyfus years right-wing 
intellectuals opposed those who invoked “eter- 
nal", “objective" standards of justice thereby 
provoking left-wing accusations of committing 
a “trahison des clercs". 

ELIZABETH L. EISENSTEIN. 

Department of History, University of Michigan. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

"Valentine Pontifex" 

Sir, - Colin Greenland’s review (August 3) of 
Valentine Pontifex, the third (not the second) 
volume of Robert Silverberg’s Chronicles of 
Majlpoor, suggests that he shares the weird 
belief that books ending in confusion or de- 
spair are to be preferred to ones ending in cl 
new reconciliation. I see no reason why I 
should read fiction in order to be depressed. 
Silverberg has used the familiar motif of a huge 
planet, populated by various disparate but con- 
vivial races and threatened by Internal discord, 
to present a myth of personal and political 
growth. It is, of course, a very American myth: 
Majlpoor is an enormously extended arid Ideal- 
ized America, ruled by a dream of personal 
liberty conjoined with convivial appreciation 
of one’s fellow-citizens and the natural world, 
marred by ah unacknowledged assault upon 
the original inhabitants, and the complacency 
of Its ruling classes. Salvation comes through 
repentance and a new recognition of the divine 
as U is embodied in the vast herds of sea- 
dragoris that tour the unknown oceans of the 
planet. Majipoor survives because its citizens 
are kept awate of their own guilts and confu- ' 
sions (already explored in the second volume, 
Majipoor Chronicles through the eyes of a 
minor clerk : and future Coronal), and prefer 
the ways of friendship to the ruses of war. 

Adolescent fantasy? Perhaps. But I am re- 
minded of Kipling’s verses in praise of the old 
three-decker hovel, “the only certain packet 
for the Islands of the Blest": . 

That route is barred to steamers: you'll never lift again 
. Our purple-painted headlands, or the lordly keeps of 

• V ; Spain. . 

■ They’re just beyond your skyline , howe'er so far you 

cruise 

' ih a rntri-you-damn-you liner with n bface of bucking 
• ■' ? screws . . . 

Her crews are babes or madmen? Her port is all to 
■ ‘ ; make? 

You’re manned by Truth and Science, and you steam 
for steaming’s sake? 

Well, tinker up your engines -you know your business 
. [ • . ■ •’ ■ - : best- ■ 

She'S taking tired people la the Islands of the. Bleat! 

STEPHEN Ri L CLARK ■ \ ; . 

. Department bf Philosophy, University of Uv^rpbol. 


"Jewish Life in the 
Middle Ages' 

Sir, - David Goldstein's review of our book 
Jewish Life in the Middle Ages (April 13) has 
only recently come to our notice. It is so misin- 
formed and misleading that it requires a reply 
even at this late stage. 

1) It was most unfair to review the American 
edition and not the original French book with- 
out even hinting at the latter, when Goldstein 
had been personally informed that this edition 
is so careless and the translation at times makes 
such nonsense of our original text that it was 
published against our express wishes. If the 
illustrations, which Goldstein praises, are of 
high quality, this was because the authors 
chose all of them and supervised the lay-out 
and colour. Tt would have been only fair to 
credit them at least with a share in the result. 

2) Decoration was not confined to medieval 
Hebrew books only “for use at home”. Richly 
decorated and illustrated prayer-books were 
used in the synagogue. 

3) It was no “slip of the pen” to say that the 
shema is recited three times a day. Pious Jews, 
then and now, recite the shema, not twice a 
day, as Goldstein says, but at morning and 
evening prayer and again before going to sleep. 

4) Goldstein claims that we might mislead 
the reader into thinking that the illuminators of 
the pigeon and the fishes Intended to depict 
kosher animals. The captions and the context 
make it clear that the intention to illustrate the 
Jewish diet was entirely ours. But, like every 
medieval Jew whose life was guided by reli- 
gious laws, our Jewish illuminators were no 
doubt at once aware of the “cleanness” of any 
animal they happened to see. 

5) It should not have surprised Goldstein to 
see "a naked woman, which illustrates the sym- 
bol of Jerusalem”, accompanied by a caption 
referring to the status of poverty, since the 
figure in question is neither a naked woman 
nor a symbol of Jerusalem. The painter has 
departed from what is found in the few other . 
haggadot where Ezechiel 16.7 is Illustrated by 

. showing not a wo|iti an but a bearded and efnaci- 
' ated man, wearing the article of underclothing 
worn only by men in pied ieval painting and . 
obviously symbolizing the people of Israel in-ifa 
most pathetic bareness. This point was. folly 
discussed in foe wo rk . by Md n d el ' Metzger i o 
which Goldstein refers. 'Had he read it, he 
would not have accused us of a “deliberate 
wrenching" of this image “out of context" to 
suit our purpose. 

6) Why is it “no consolation" to find us . 
admitting that we sometimes make a picture 
say what it did not intend to say? Our enter- 
prise was based on a clearly stated premise: 
although almost invariably concerned with 
Biblical and liturgical texts and never with 
everyday life, images in Jewish manuscripts 
can nevertheless, as anyone familiar with 
medieval art would guess, illustrate medieval 
Jewish life and customs. Goldstein's concept of 
“anachronism" simply does not apply in 
medieval art. The illustration we use to show a 
Jewish image of Christian kingship in Spain - 
an image of Pharaoh listening to his counsel- 
lors advising him to expel the Children of Israel 
- was not an “anachronism" to the medieval 
Jew, who naturally identified any king who 
adopted an anti-Jewish policy as the Pharaoh 
“who knew not Joseph”. 

7) Goldstein criticizes our tentative identi- 
fication of a building shown in a manuscript in 
the British library ns a school or a synagogue 
on the ground that it has recently been identi- 
fied by Juergen Erdmann as the earliest extant, 
representation of the • Veste Coburg.. But 
Erdmann’s identification of our building (not, 
os Goldstein states, with the Veste Coburg but- 
with tjie Hohe Hans inside) is a mere hypo- 
thesis and, as the author himself admits, a very 

. venturous. one. Without going into this sugges- 
tion' in detail, it should be said that while the 
miniature cannot be later than the end of the 
fourteenth century , the Hohe Haus is generally 
dated to the second half of the fifteenth. 

It is outrageous Of Goldstein to claim that 
our juse of these illustrations “savours of doubt- 
. fu) practice”!/ • - . ■_ . 
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In 1983, the official Festival's theme. “Vienna 
1900", also focused the interests of many 
Fringe companies. With less specific direction 
offered by this year's Festival, the Fringe 
was as diverse as ever, and seemed disin- 
clined to follow even those suggestions that did 
appear. The visit to the official Festival of the 
Berliner Ensemble, for example, might have 
been expected to foster additional Fringe in- 
terest in Brecht, but although there were pro- 
ductions of The Mother and of Mr Punt Ha anti 
his Man Maui, it was Brecht’s collaborator and 
friend Hanns Eisler who seemed, intriguingly. 
to attract more interest. Two sepnrate produc- 
tions. More Than a Fair Trial by Cambridge 
ADC and Rebel in Music by London Music 
Theatre, offered nicely complemented intro- 
ductions to Eisler's work. The former particu- 
larly directed attention to the political develop- 
ment of his career, concentrating on the House 
Committee of Un-American Activities hearing 

- of his case, and using Brechtian back-projec- 
tions to emphnsize its implications. A largish 
cast, adept at doubling House Committee 
roles, also provided some fine choral versions 
of the songs. London Music Theatre, on the 
other hand, used only two actors, doubling as 
accompanist and singer. Referring to the 
McCarthy episode only as a brief introduction 
to Eisler's life, they concerned themselves 
mostly with his career as a composer, and in 

- particular with his attempted creation with 
Brecht of a populist music adapted to the needs 
and tastes of the proletariat. The results of this 

. development were brilliantly exemplified by 
Yv'.Kate yerdvars powerful, stylish' performance- 
of the songs, her mastery of their many moods 
and minor modes vindicating Eisler's convic- 
tion that the unusual and threatening feeling of 
: ’the minor key could be rousingly politically 
effective. Stephen Edis’s shy, almost furtive 
Eislet aptly counterp aimed Kate Percival’s 
cabaret manner: with a parodic piano render- 
. ing of an absurdly heterogeneous film score, he 
also amusingly illustrated the composer’s dis- 
. gust with Hollywood’s inane "rationalization" 

' of’film tnusic. : "V . \ • 

--»if 1384 might itself have beeri expected to' pro- 
. ■ ■vide a focus for some of the Fringe’s interests: 

• . this year’s enthusiasm for Orwell, however, 

' . ; itemed tp have been largely exhausted, and ' 
: . /‘-only pne company wias dlredlly concerned with 
him; Thbtigh deriving both their performances 
'ftofh ihe same work, Gate Latchmere were , 
unequally successful ’with- Do wit and Out in 
Paris and Down and Outjn London, The let- 
ter, despite its good characterizations of Paddy 
the Tramp and Bozo the ScreeVer, seemed an 
afterthought to Down and Out in Paris, repeat- 
ing some of the same scenes; making the 
gauzes on which period photographs were pro- 
• jecied seem more of an encumbrance toentr- 
ances and exits than 1 additions to atmosphere; 
,s>; ;:.v. ^nd. gepefally. relying too : heavily , on direct s 
. ri a itaUye/at the ^xpopse ; 9 f ' dramktlc lntere)i>:- 
;ilohV:fn boynpnd Oitt jn 
' . ( the two nHirator'sj, Orweli youn^and bld, had 
. ah , amusingly : developed 1 relatiohshipi one' 
made Wore intriguing by the physical resemble, 
.. ance of Tony Mathews, playing the older fii 
. gurej Id bpveir hiniself. Both nariatorsWere 
rilsp thoroughly .integrated into the company’s 
" weilrorchesltatcd action. Despite Occasionally 

• spceqmbiiig : to the tempfatloh of ^Inspector 
.Clou^auesq’ue., French accents,, foe' actors 
generally avoided caricature, and ably doubled 

' and trebled parts tp bring warmly alive a : verjf • 
7 wide range of minor characters. Their drunken 
•! , joys-, faiJihg into sobriety during the bistro par- 
ty at the’isnd> and the hectic mime' In .earlier 
Yscerfesof Orwell’s i n ilia lion into thc life of the; 
■ pfangfur, coh veyeri particularly wcil some of 
ihehofobtif as Weltis the misery of his days of 
Parisian destitution. By placing such vivid and 
often amusing action within the .framework of 
the older Orwell’s musing retrospection on the 
nature of poverty, the production managed to 
-/• be thoughtful as well as entertaining, ‘aceurate- 


Elscwhere on the Fringe, adaptions of litera- 
ture and dramatizations of authors’ lives were 
this year as much in evidence and ns variable in 
merit as ever. Probably the best work of this 
sort was Win Wells’s Gertrude Stein and a 
Companion , a well-conceived, witty script 
which occasionally drifted subtly into Stein’s 
sort of repetitious and incant atory language. 
Wells used the bold method of having Stein 
continue to reflect, in the years following her 
death, on the relationship she had had with 
Alice B. Toklas. The ironies resulting from this 
device were given full play by the confidence 
nnd measured comic pace of two excellent 
actresses. In n finely balanced production, 
Alice appeared as a figure of equal interest, 
nnd fascinating contrast, to Stein herself. 
Natasha Morgan's poise and delicate charm as 
Alice sharply counterpoised Miriam Mar- 
golyes’s more substantial stage presence, with 
her raucous, throaty impersonations of 
“Ernest". Alice claims Ernest always ‘'under- 
whelms" her: in reality, of course, Hemingway 
disapproved of her relationship with Stein, and 
mocks it in A Moveable Feast. In Wells's play, 
however, their mutual affection is conveyed 
with wholly sympathetic conviction. Cattiness 
and satiric wit are reserved for outsiders, while 
the subtlety and sensitivity the women shared, 
despite great superficial differences, are shown 
creating an especially intimate friendship. 

Subtlety, sensitivity, and the “terrific capac- 
ity ... for feeling intensely" were also sub- 
jects in Michael Andrews's compilation A 
Vision of Virginia. Gabrielle Hamilton's per- 
formance as Virginia Woolf benefited from the 
same sort of grace and humour which so dis- 
tinguished Gertrude Stein and a Companion : 
although often an absorbing impersonation, 
however, it was slightly limited by its form. 
Andrews can perhaps hardly be criticized for 
his almost seamless conflation of diaries, bio- 
graphical material, letters and novels, since this 
now seems an ineradicable habit in our treat- 
ment of Woolf. But the sustained unravelling 
of various streams of consciousness in this per- 
formance seemed, overall, amorphous and un- 
necessarily long-winded: it created a slightly 
implausible impression of a Virginia Woolf, 
altogether too hectically voluble, too melo- 
dramatic, and in sufficiently reflective. Never- 
theless, there were some excellent. sections. In 
particular, Gabrielle Hamilton's narrative gift 
and skill in rapid role-changes movingly 
dramatized some passages from the novels, 
recreating with especial immediacy the scene 
from To the Lighthouse in which Mrs Ramsay 
settles her children to sleeps 

Apparently, simple, minimally dramatized 
reading was central to at least two other Fringe 
shows. The success of the adaptation of foe 
Lisa and Freud section of D .. M. Thomas’s The 
White Hotel was almost inexplicable in purely 
theatrical terms: two actors, really no more 
than readers, scarcely moved from separately 
spotlit stools and hardly glanced at one another 
throughout. It says much for the power of Tho- 
mas’s novel, or at any rate for Its cumulative 
..jtprror,. thaf the audience scarcely stirred . 
either. Despitpfoeir miniihal interaction, the 
authority, of the readers and' the compelling 
nature of ; the material made for a surprisingly ; 

. enthralling hour in the thektre. . : V' Y. 

: v A- straightforward narrative talent' was also 
Denis Rafters great fist, asset in his revival, of 
Th£ Remarkable Oscar Wilde, This one-man 
shtjw, following . Wilde’s life, Had; perhaps! 
slightly .staled J^ince its. Success V tost year::. 
,Wl|dc ’s r ipoitej and i • epigrams seemed "tiistre^ 
less In Rafter’s rendition. On the other hand, 

. his deli very of fcri account of Wilde V American 
adventures, anil of“TheNighllngaleandfoe 
Rose’’, Was entirely > engrossing!. Remark- 

able Oscar Wilde was only part of fin extensive ' 
Irish interest ori this year's Fringe, the centre Of 
which, however, and in some ways of Fringe 
drqma generally, was ihd United British 
Arfists’; presentation of The Playboy of ' the 
Western World at the Assembly Roofos. Some 
rather misleading advance, publicity, and no 
doubt the name of the director, persuaded very 
lnrge audiences to pay as much as £7 each, an 
inflnted price evonby this year’s Inflated 


appointed: the lavishness of the set alone 
almost justified the ticket prices. Its meticulous 
detail, elaborately naturalistic, along with sub- 
tly beautiful lighting, mixed a convincing im- 
pression of rural squalor with great visual 
appeal. Minor characters in the early scenes 
seemed compounded of the same slightly con- 
tradictory mixture: they appeared as pictur- 
esque pastoral figures, flaunting well-costumed 
feet of clay and apparently intent on restricting 
the play to their own flat-footed pace. The 
arrival of Frank Grimes as Christie Mahon, 
however, thoroughly redeemed this awkward 
opening, increasingly in charge of the action 
around him. he moved swiftly through the 
transition from drenched ditch-rat to cham- 
pion playboy and beyond, eventually depart- 
ing with his father in an ending which was much 
more of a triumph than a defeat, a final sign of 
Anderson’s emphasis on Synge's humour and 
positive vision. 

Much was expected this year of Kick Theatre 
Company, following the brilliant success of 
their Tempest a year ago. A less tricksy produc- 
tion, their Measure for Measure was eventually 
perhaps still more impressive. Its slightly un- 
certain opening could be seen in retrospect to 
reflect the uneasiness of a Duke lost in severe 
moral confusion and self-doubt. His period of 
disguise, significantly in this production as a 
blind man, spectacularly clarified his vision, 
clearing the way for a crackling decisiveness 
which immensely invigorated the action after 
his return to Vienna. Hie difficulties of the 
complex conclusion in this “problem” play 
seemed entirely dispelled by the compelling 
pace and comprehensive intelligence of Deb- 
orah Warner’s direction. Even the minuscule 
part of Juliet was made arresting, while all the 
principals, with the possible exception of 
Angelo, brought to their parts an authority and 
insight which made for unusual psychological 
interest and consistency. Hilary Town ley ''s 
Isabella was outstanding in this respect, and 
Robert Demeger a memorably fantastical 
Duke. Transposed into mid-Victorian dress, 
and crisply highlighted against the airy empti- 
ness of St Cuthbert's Church, Kick Theatre 
displayed elegance and professionalism com- 
parable to anything in the Festival. 


One of the great strengths of the Fringe Is the 
opportunity it affords for the re-examination of 
material which has generally passed out of the 
professional repertoire. Christopher Fry parti- 
cularly benefited from such reconsideration 
this year. Three of his plays were produced, 
and Fry appeared In person to deliver a lecture 
In which he amiably recalled advice received 
from T. S. Eliot, and discussed his lifelong 
attempts to create within the architecture of his 
verse a "coiled spring of energy’’, and a “lan- 
guage to express that wordless comprehen- 
sion”. Directed by Fry himself The Boy with a 
Cart aptly illustrated his creation of a theatrical 
medium in which the spiritual is "wordlessly 
comprehended’’ within the mundane. Staged 
in Old St Paul's church, the production em- 
ployed a very wide, open, acting area, ideal for 
the portrayal of cart-trundling St Cuthman, a 
pleasantly .English sort pf saint jj;lven to.cregt- 


declined in recent years: any doubts, however 
about the continuing vitality of his imaginatuxi 
and the excellence of his individual lines were 
dispelled by Salford University's British pre- 
niifere of two new one-act plays, Elegy fort 
Lady and Some Kindof Love Story, in a double 
bill entitled Two-Way Mirror. The idea of the 
mirror was ingeniously sustained in the com- 
pany’s staging: two sets were built back to back 
in the middle of their large venue, and the 
audience invited to change sides, as it were 
through the looking glass, during the interval. 
Mirror imagery extends within the plays, each 
of which is a kind of love story, in which a pair 
of secret-sharers deduce or fantasize the 
mutual implications of their lives. Each play is 
also elegiac. Perhaps because the first slightly 
suffered in this production from an excessive 
British restraint with a funereal subject, Somt 
Kind of Loving seemed the stronger of thetwo 
- an elegy perhaps incidentally for Marilyi 
Monroe; generally for the disappearance of 
morals, virtue, even “good examples” from 
American society . The play is absorbingly rad- 
ti-layered: half-disguised as a banal detective 
drama, its concern with corruption eventually 
extends into a sort of parable for paranoiacs. A 
private dick attempts to distinguish truth and 
illusion, image and fact, os they indiscriminate- 
ly unfurl from the unhinged mind of acall-gW. 
He eventually realizes, however, that in a soci- 
ety whose corruption seeps insidiously to tte 
very door of their room, distorting everything, 
his task of establishing truth is hopeless, in 
anachronism surviving from the braver days of 
James Cagney. Exceptionally talented acting 
made this fluent and profound play one of the 
outstanding pieces of straight theatre on this 
year’s Fringe. Kate Devey, in particular, cre- 
ated as the call-girl an awesome hysteria which 
rasped across the nerves of an audience too 
rapt to notice that Miller's powerful lines were 
often as funny as they were sad. 


Presenting humanity as actors in a divinely- 
ordained drama, and money as one of the 
obstacles to entering heaven, The Grttt 
Theatre of the World might have been thought 
a corrective to any assumption that Miller's con- 
cern with illusion and corruption belonged ex- 
clusively to the 1980s. As it turned out, ’fi* 
Medieval Players’ production of Caldcritos 
play was sometimes closer to the twentieth 
century than the seventeenth. Though fwny 
faithful to Calderdn, Adrian MtchellV«J 
adaptation sometimes sounds distinctly mod- 
em, and is sometimes more light or trite in to* 
than the original. Budgetary limits oneaxts® 
also force the company to omit the part 
Discretion, representing religious abstention 
from worldliness, and to re-assign , 

The Law of Grace to The World. ThRsMot 
secularization, and the belief mentioned m 
programme that The Great Theatre 
World “is a social, almost sociological pi a r* 
may have moved Calderdn’s work slignW 
wards socialist rather than religious, ‘ 

However, the adaptation and . 

also make the play admirably accessy*: . 


alSu mqKc IUC piny ouuiunui; — — ■ rtf tht 

entertaining. The care and ingenuity 


o - I — nvQuiyi wiiwu miu uuinc- 

: ly miracles involving farm animals/ Peter Flor- 
ence brought to the part a persuasive Ingen- 
uousness especially attractive in his tolerant 
bickeripgs with his mother The production, . 
however, wasreally a tripmph for the company. 

• .as a group- They were especially adept in over- 1 
coming with dear enunciation the church's ' 
^hoes and the awkwardness of choric verse,, 
rriostly sung to original milsic composed by ■ 
Rod ratOri. Setting, simplicity of action, apd 
this excellent music combined to make The 
Boy with the Cart one of the most engagjhg 
pieces of Fringe theatre: on the whple.lt was a 
greater success form Fry 's A Sleep of Prisoners, . 
performed later in' .foe ■ evening in the : same • 
. venue. Though the vaulted gloom qf . Old St 
Paul’s provided an ideal atmosphere for a play !. 
in which Fry wanted the church to be “a real , 
part of the action’', the very strength and , 
confidence of. the professional cast seemfed to 
overwhelm the subtleties of his connection of 
contemporajvlife.and 


effects. The conflict ot two -stiU-walke®^ 
turned as gigantic skeletons, 
highlight to The Great Theatre of h^, jfl|o 


company are exemplified by their 
adaptable set, which starts as'a hemisp®^j, 
map of the world, later opening oUl . n _.k cr . 
the limits of earthly life in a summery^ 
of-birth and a glacial entry to the P* Ajjj 
enthusiasm for their material, and a ^ 

expertise in traditional , performance _ 

make The Medieval Placers one of t® JJf. 
. likeable arid • accomplished of Fringe 
panips, able to command some lm : t 


rUigimgiu LU Ifis - - ns jjjiir 

and the company’s publicity; excu ^ 
Princes’ Street on their stilts were* .Nop 
sights of the Fringe. Grinning 
decks of passing busses, ninazlng 
beneath them, they were _® mi# 

ti tle “The Great Theafre of foe ^ 

at any. time oyer the past three 
been aptly > applied to the 1 city of j^to th®: 
itself; a city, in which streets emp . A 
theatres and the ’ ' 
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DMMENTAKY 


Who is cheating whom? 


Gra ham Bradshaw 

GIAN CARLO MENOTTI 

The Medium and The Telephone 

King’sTheatre, Edinburgh 

Walking away from the King's Theatre, I 
found myself wondering whether next year's 
Festival would include Down in the Valley. 
After all, it is not many years since Kurt Weill's 
Kentucky folk opera ranked fifth among the 
contemporary operas most frequently per- 
formed in the United States. The first four 
were all by Menotti, and of course included 
The Medium. 

The popularity of The Medium is not hard to 
explain: as a very well engineered melodrama 
it works, and its appeal is made the more po- 
tent by Its pretension to be, as the composer 
put it, "a play of ideas”. Menotti has explained 
how he wrote the work after attending a 
stance: “Although I was unaware of anything 
unusual, it gradually became clear to me that 
my hosts, In their pathetic desire to believe, 
actually saw and heard their dead daughter 
Doodly. It was I, not they, who felt cheated. 
The creative power of their faith and convic- 
tion made me examine my cynicism.” Here the 
real question is not who felt cheated, but who 
mu cheated. As that very awkward contrast 
between “pathetic desire” and “creative pow- 
er" inadvertently shows, Menotti felt cheated 
of a sensation, not of any “belief’, or “idea". 

If the audience too felt cheated, this was not 
because of any deficiency in the productions, 
which the maestro directed himself. Beverly 
Evans was excellent as the spurious medium 
who rapidly disintegrates when she suspects 
that she really is in the grip of unseen powers. 
The lightweight, saccharine character of 
Menotti's music is most evident when he 
BltempU ihtense lyricism, as in Doodly’s song, 

A place in the sun 

Ian Higgins . 

JORN MURRELL and GEORGES WILSON 
Sarah et ie crl de la langoiute 

Royal Lyceum, Edinburgh 

Sarah Bernhardt is dictating, intermittently 
and at random, volume two of her memoirs to 
her secretary and companion, Georges PUou. 
But the sun Is hot, she is old (seventy-seven), 
*nd she finds it- hard to focus her memory. 
Sometimes autocratic, sometimes cajoling, but 
always theatrical, she bullies Pltou info pre- 
toding to be people from her past - her 
mother; the Mother Superior of her convent 
^ool; Jarrett, , who managed one of her 
American tours; the surgeon who amputated 
Ofoaf Wilde. Pitou protests that he 
didn't know the people; and can't act. She h^s 
w tell him his role and some of his lines, but he 
Jlways gets Jt; right in . the end. The dialogues: 
men trigger hermemory, and give way to narra- » 
Uve, which Pitou writes down. '■ 

; ; whojs Sataii? We are on familiar ground 
-v brought up ln a theatre”'(a3 Pitou says), she 
ton never tell the self from the role. One of her 
SWatest triumphs was Phfedre, descendant Of 
he sun, dazzled by it anti guijtily t apbstrophiz? 

:• tog it Irefore her death. To Pitou’s weary . fos- 
v W normalpeopledon’t talkiike that”) .she 
^ivers Phfcdjfo’s lines for the umpteenth tithe, 
ok? Barih so good in the role bebause.6f bet; 
^ssian with foekun. the greatest spotlight ot: 
hi iiW tulations here to G6rard Kerys^on 
• Sir l n ^’ Qr is foe So obsessecJ with foe tarn 
••W'tntQijgh Sar^h et. le cri:fo la langoufle) 
foe was;Phfcdre?. Yet she ik impatient 
’ ‘ J? 0, Pifou sdhjples to usq rude words in 
; -75 of - bis foles{- : ‘?lt , sriqtyqu ifs Jarrett/” 

• ;L wppder. that, as she says, .Oscqr Wilde : 

bialni ^ ^ W ^° ev er understood h e r- 

: JSSy? ^ f 6ds , physique?” , shesays hn- 
^ forgedh when He hesitates tp 

.. .7^1! thfi WMriii-' lui t .fhi*.nlau1 Alt 1 And jtfftries.. 


but the refinement and beauty of the Scottish 
Chamber Orchestra’s playing directed atten- 
tion to the felicities of Menotti's scoring. In 
The Telephone, which is funny and unpreten- 
tious, Sheryl Woods relished the famous tele- 
phone aria, in which vapid chatter and hilarity 
are cleverly rendered through coloratura runs 
and whoops; Wayne Turnage was excellent as 
Ben, Zack Brown's Art Deco set was a delight, 
and there was in general no doubt about the 
excellence of the Washington Opera. 

Since neither production could easily be bet- 
tered , it would be pleasant to end on that note - 
but the other kind of “commentary" also seems 
in place. Joseph Kerman has been reviled for 
describing Tosca as “a shabby little shocker" 
and for dismissing Menotti altogether; doubt- 
less, if they ever glanced at Kerman’s Opera as 
Drama, Edinburgh’s Labour councillors would 
feel confirmed in their dislike of “diitism” and 
in their wish that the Festival should “diver- 
sify”. But Kerman was especially concerned 
with the displacing effect of second and third- 
rate works, and in the very week that the 
King's Theatre was given over to Menotti, 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, Julia Hainan and 
Walter Weller were in Edinburgh to give a 
single concert perfomance of Duke 
Bluebeard's Castle. And the Menotti double- 
bill comprises one half of the operatic pro- 
gramme at this year's Festival. 

Bartok’s great work has still never been 
staged at Covent Garden; nor have the greatest 
operas of Janfifek, Pfitzner or Martinfl. Tradi- 
tionally, the Edinburgh Festival tries to fill 
such gaps; last year's Festival - the last under 
John Drummond’s directorship, and the finest 
I have ever attended - included a double-bill of 
rarities by Zemlinsky. What remains to be seen 
is whether the current attemps to “diversify" 
will bring In larger cash returns: when I was 
there, there seemed to be more empty seats for 
Menotti than there had been for the infinitely 
more rewarding Zemlinsky. 1 


and her moods are capricious, even incoherent 
- so much so that, when she starts imitating a 
nineteenth-century clown called The Crow, 
PUou sends for a doctor. And, as Pitou’s reac- 
tions show, she has been over much of the 
ground repeatedly, trying to “understand why 
I’ve done all this”. The explicable order of 
“art" contrasts with the inexplicable disorder 
of “life”. A symptom of her need for this order 
is her reaction when, on her insistence, Pitou 
tells the story of his one love-affair: he is too 
embarrassed to finish, but she is frustrated to 
the point of panic and cries: “Quand une situa- 
tion est noude, il faut la ddnouer." If only life 
were as coherent as a well-made story or play. 

Just as she both thirsts for the limelight-sun 
and finds it overwhelming (she refuses to go 
inside, but repeatedly demands her parasol), 
Sarah is by turns fearful of imminent death and 
longing for it. At the end, she reveals that she 
has been offered a new play, arid that she is 
thinking of asking the writer to make the lead : 
part yourtger. This brings its to the criJK, 'care- 
fully led up to by the references to Sarah's 
children and grandchildren fishing for shrimps, 
and by Oscar Wilde’s musing on his own com- 
ing death: when the cook kills , foe crawfish, he 
says, it gives a little cry. Choosing this “cri de la 
langousfe” instead of the more obvious . “chant 
du cygne”, Mufrell and Wilson have kept the 
central problem before us, naturally unfe- 
solved -is an actress's swan-song her own cry, 

or her final role? < . ' ' ’ . .A' 

. Iris a.play about theatricality, then, and the 

Bernhardt enigma remains Intact. But if it did 

.noti the play would bea failure-. However well- 
wom the ideas,- foe p|ay is purest theaitre, be- 
cause words Bnd staging afo one. Delphine 

■ Seyrig and Georges Wilson brilliantly enthral • 

‘ us for What must be ninety of the shortest min- 
utes iii current theatre. This is comic acting in . 

"the very bfest French style, with Molfere as well. • 

: as Beckett in the air. Wilson’s subtle, complex 
Pitou-themore demanding part, it could very ■■ 
easily have turned foto hrirlcquinade - is foe ; 

■ beirfect foil • for* Seyrig-s ^areh, -.a vujrierable ; 

pjjji j ..u» ■ 
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“ Nymphs Welcoming Psyche into the Temple of Love" by Charles-Joseph Natoire, reproduced from French 
Eighteenth Century Painting by David Wakefield (1 85pp. Gordon Fraser. £40. 0 86092 048 8). 




The play of light 

Jonathon Brown 


Maquette to Monumental: Sculpture from 
Rodin to our davs 

Institut Franqais d'Ecosse, Edinburgh, until 
September 1 

The Sculpture of Matisse 

City Art Centre, Edinburgh, until 

September 15 

In both of these exhibitions almost every piece 
is of quite small size. In the case of Rodin, they 
are experiments towards much larger works - 
“Balzac", “The Burghers of Calais" and the 
"Gates of Hell". In the case of Matisse it is 
different: since he was fundamentally an artist 
of the flat surface, his sculptures stand as the 
final finished thing, yet they are at the same 
time experiments in line and shape that were 
directly linked to problems in painting. 

These problems are naturally related to 
Cubisih, and some of the best of Matisse's 
figures give such a characteristic line to the 
contour of the body that to reproduce the line 
alone on a page leaves you with a good repre- 
sentation of the body from ail sorts of angles at 
once. U Is id this way that Matisse achieved his 
particular benefit from Cubism, in the sense of 
gesture evoked by the curvature of a line that 
has been drawn from many angles and many 
moments. Silhouettes of these figures would 
give us hundreds of Matisse shapes, and a clue 
to the concealed skill involved in the late cut- 
outs. • 

In Rodin the presence of the artist is surpri- 
singly muted. Thai is to say, the Matisse figures 
often give the impression that his greatest con- 
cern at the time was just to be manipulating the 
tacky clay in his fingers; and indeed there is a 
theme of muscular titillalion and voracious 
energy that unites figure and maker irresist- 
ibly. With even these smaller Rodin pieces, 
however, the vitality of the figure has a more 
antique , quality of timelessness and universal 
expression. They may be less intimate, but 
there |s certainly no suggestion of distance. 
The presence of Donatello in them is powerful, 

AUTHOR, author ..... 

Competition No 189 . • 

Readers are invited to Identify the source? of the 
three' quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office riot later then 
September it. A prize of £20 is offered for. the first 
correct set of answers opened on that date, or railing 
that the most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork 1 will also, be taken into consideration. 

Eriirics, marked “Author, Author 189". on the 
eoveldpe, should tie addressed to the Editor, 77ie 
Times Literary Supple men 1 . Priory House, St John’s 
Lane, London EC1M 4BX. Tfic solution and results 
will appear on September 28, i 
1 “Corned urged Vane, "ihe miracles or Saint 
Lleuddad's Well are the foundation of the abbey’s 
charter. The Well is the object of all foe pilgrims who 
follow the long saint's ro^d to the island to be cured." 

, Apr to d|C". said the Abbot. •. • 
i,. Ffopi hence we come to Holly-well: foe stories of 
:. the Wellof Saint Winifrld are. Jhat foe plop? virgirf. 
. being ravished and 'mtifthcred, this healing water 
' sprang out of her body when buried, ; 

3 : “No^Baidhe, •‘thereis riot oneofthnYfarrtilyat 
". Llangolfen, 'but I believe there are sofoe jit Flints 
■ fobcifol ri: place called HolywglL wherq jftcre: fa q 


in the way in which stature is given such inner 
subtlety and strength. What is more, the pre- 
sence of Rodin was so powerful that the sculp- 
tors immediately following him - who repre- 
sent two-thirds of this attractively airy show - 
were addled nnd could only think in general 
and rather plain ways. Bourdelle is the besi 
by far, ut least for his horses, which are^- 
tremendous, while they all fail to find an ex- 
pressive treatment of the human face. 

This failure spoils one’s instinct that Rodin 
ought to have marked a new departure. One 
looks back four-and-a-half centuries for his 
precursor, yet can find no true successor, it 
seems. One reason for this is the ease in which 
he could work on two scales so easily - the 
monumental and the maquette. The signifi- 
cance of this is not to do with size, or scale, or 
with rhythms that survive the transformation: 
it lies in his quite exceptional understanding of 
the play of light on the surface of the sculpture . 
From this understanding comes Ihe versatility 
of scale that makes these figures collected, here 
so thrilling. And it is interesting that the photo- 
graphs in the catalogue in which foe large out- 
dobr irionu mental Sculpture? are shown are 
-much more Vibrant than the studio-fit photo- 
graphs of the niaquettes. On any scale Rodin's 
work cannot be “lit" but must bathe in light, 
and this is one of the delights of the setting 
here: there are no silhouettes. '• 

If sculptors have been feeble in following 
Rodin,' it should be noted that the greatest 
sculptors of the human form since Rodina 
have also been painters. Matisse and 
Picasso. Matisse was never a Cubist, but 
much of his sculpture at the time of the 
Cubists reveals a private experimentation with 
similar problems (very private indeed, in some 
of these priapic moments of exuberance). It is a 
pity that this could not have been better illus- 
trated with some paintings or prints alongside 
the sculptures. The catalogue does something 
towards this, but contains an essay by Isabelle 
Monod-Fontriine of the Mus£e National d'Art 
Moderne, which is too given to abstraction, 
talking of colour as if it were light., for instance 
- not an error Rodin would have tolerated. . 


pool or fountain, the waters of which il is said they 
worship." ... . 

• "Arid 'so they da"; said I . . . . “Our Papists 
worship slocks and stones; holy wells and fountains." 

Competition No 185 
Winners 

ArtSH'm. 1 _ . j ‘‘ • 

1 vScsquipptcdpii'*. he would say. “Sesquippledan 
ver boo juice." “Eh?", said Plali. “Eloquent rapso- 
daoce.**'" 

H.G. Wells.T/ir History of fir Polly, chapter l. 

2 lam sorry to' find you pprticipntlng in the vulgar 
error of the reading public.' to whom ah unusual 
collocation or words, involving a juxtaposition of 
amiperistatical Ideas, im tried iately suggests the no- 
tion of hyperoxy5ophi9tic'al paradoxology. 

T.L. Peacock! Nightmare Abbey, chapter &• 

3 . Moreis; Znpp indicated the large plastic disc 
dangling fn?m his lapel, which had .his name printed 
inside a ' dfculrir ; . inscription., rytltti international 
Cprigress of Literary Semiotic Ians”, On his. other 
lapel was a hright'enamel button Which declared: 
“Every 'Decoding: is Another Encoding".-. • 

pavjtj jLocJgfli; Siwti- #or/d.,chapfor 2*,v. j; ., | j , =■ 
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The absolutely deprived 


Michael Lipton 

PAUL STR EETEN and ol hers 

First Things First: Meeting basic human needs 

in the developing countries 

206pp. Oxford University Press. £10 

(paperback. £3.95). 

(U9 52U3682 
PAUL STREETEN 
Development Perspectives 
449pp. Macmillan. £25. 

0 333 285 670 

Development Perspectives is a series of papers 
bating mostly from the late J970s. aimed in 
large part at clarifying the recent intellectual 
history of economists' approaches to the prob- 
lem of poverty in less-developed countries. 
First Things First, written mainly by the same 
author but with support from three World 
Bank staff members (Javed Burki, Norman 
Hicks and Mahbub ul-Haq) and n consultant 
(Frances Stewart), summarizes the goals, meas- 
urement issues, and lessons from country and 
sector experience (hat have emerged front the 
growing concern, in the Bank elsewhere, with 
policies to define, track, and meet "basic 
needs". Hie second book overlaps substantially 
with Part Four of the first. 

Together the books comprise a welcome re- 
joinder. in the field of development studies, to 
what Orwell termed "the smelly little ortho- 
doxies now contending for our souls": the old 
(that, in (he absence of implausible revolu- 
tions. the poor can hardly ever benefit even 
from rapid economic growth); the new (thnt 
only misguided price policies and excessive 
State intervention cause poverty to persist); 
^nd the pervasive (that the rich world's social 
scientists - and politicians - should cultivate 
their gardens, and leave the less-developed 
world alone). ft is this last orthodoxy, with its 
: lack of intellectual curiosity, that would most , 

‘ •'Kfcve . shocked the classical economists ' from 
Adam Smith, to Marx. 

Yet it was the orthodoxy of, say, 1880-1945. 

It was only after the Second World War that 
the economics of poor countries returned to 
the forefront of analysis in the rich world. 

' There were several reasons: the growth of the. 
jUN. system, of pressures towards decoloniz- 
ation, of neo-Keynesian confidence in demand 
management of;Western economies, and of a 
sense that, analogously, supply management 
jjf Third World economies might, produce simi- 
lar improvements, As Paul Streelen writes, 
"There was a new awareness that poverty is not 
\ the inevitable fate of the majority of mankind. 

; It is hot easy to convey, in the present aunos- 
'■ phere of gloom and indifference surrounding 
. development problems, what an exciling time 
of ferment these early years were.” The jre- 

- newed obsession of the rich world's politicians 

- • . with local issues, in the wake of the economic! 
: failures of the 1970s, is understandable; a re- 

• heat by the Euro-Atlantic economists tif the 
■ 1980s into their own (back) gardens would be 
' much je*s so. 

• The growth record of Latin : America, South 
'* and East Asia, and until 1973 parts of Africa, 
seemed fyllytp justify the new economics of 
*;! '%Sp.e’iNojf wki-lt ailjustfejspipislpn of. output: 
literacy; ant( life^p^tahcy; reflecting .wider 
‘ spread access; to spcl^l resources, rose sharply 
. too. Yet poor people's private incomes - their 
capacity to command adequate food jnnd shel- 
ter - often stagnate amid rapid growth (nutri- 
tional, and other evidence is well presented in 
these books)*; Hence, from the early 1970s, 
development edonbmlsis. began to explore the 
.. • circumstances' under which growth m poor' 
... count riesmigh tie ad to widespread increases In 
‘ whatRobert McNamara, .at. the Woijld Bank, 
V termed “the productivil y of ,t he poor" -' or in 
’ 1 he sBtisfactlon.oF ,, biisic needs". The t\vo arc 
nafquitQ thesamefevcnunphidpctivcjlll.peo- 
' pie -have bfisic needs) ^buf a policy to advance 

- dne normally advances (he other, : 

Development economics - like a)l "new” 
‘ subjects? - lias bfcen prtne to swings of 
fashion: no.n-formal education today, in- 
termediate technology tomorrow., . ; . Sure- 
ly, however, the attempt tot analyse how poli- 
cies affect poverty is more than a fashion. It is 
■based on, the realization that growth, may, not 


poor). In Western European "industrial re- 
volutions". twenty to fifty years of near-stag- 
nant working-class welfare typically gave vvay- 
as demund for labour, and organization by 
workers, advanced - to more widely shared 
growth. But the hopes of analogous “trickle- 
down" in today's Third World are dubious. 
There, populations of poor workers are grow- 
ing much faster than in nineteenth-century 
Europe. These people face increasing scarcity 
of good land (even in much of Africa). Also, 
they are largely isolated from the semi-skilled 
leadership that so advanced the nineteenth- 
century European poor. The Third World's 
poor are still largely dispersed rural masses, 
not organized working-class movements. 

Yet. although labour supply and demand 
(and dispersion) do not favour the rapid allevi- 
ation of poverty even in many rapidly growing 
poor countries, there is, as A.O. Hirschman 
has pointed out, “diminishing tolerance for In- 
equality". or at least for persistent poverty 
amidst growing affluence in one country. Of 
course, that country’s affluent people nre 
mostly tolerant; but dissidents and donors are 
not. 

Nor are the increasingly literate poor people 
of the Third World. Emphasis on the reduction 
of poverty, well analysed in these books, is thus 
unlikely to be reduced by attempts to persuade 
people to expect less from governments. Most 
poor people can hear (if not own) a transistor 
radio. They will not accept a revolution of 
falling expectations. The principle of focusing 
on poverty, recently endorsed very publicly by 
the World Bank in President Clausen's 
speeches following the publication of Focus op 
Poverty , is largely immune to ideological 
fashion. But its practice is very vulnerable to 
class and group interest. As a subject of study, 
it is here to stay; but as a guide to policy, can it 
work? 

The answer depends on four main issues, all 
handled Interestingly by Streeten. First, cpn 
“basic needs” be measured and defined in a 
way that enables policies to be targeted on the 
needy? Second, can need be linked to econo- 
mic demand? Third, can the cost of meeting 
need, especially the cost to the powerful, be 
contained? Finally, what is the relationship be- 
tween mcetingneeds and achieving growth and 
development? , 

Streeten, despite some concessions, largely- 
(and tightly) rejects the notion of relative 
poverty, in favour of identifying a “core of 
absolute deprivation... determined by medical 
and psychological criteria*’- Until that core is 
removed! the reduction of relative poverty is a 
(non-Rawlsian) philosopher's luxury. Indeed, 
if poverty is relative to a nation's average level, 
eliminating it Is rather like "catching the elec- 
tric hare used to spur on greyhounds at dog ; 
races’*. But how is the core to be measured, so 
that policies cap concentrate on the places and 
characteristics most strongly linked to it? 

We cannot just measure the average income 
among all persons living in a particular area or 
with a particular characteristic. That is to 
ignore the possibility that some areas, say, with 
very low average income might distribute it 
very equally. What about looking at the num- 
i ;i bet of persons In households below, a put-off 
level of income per head? Even' that; Streeten 
warns! us, involves traps; that “some - basic ; 
needs can be satisfied [best] through public 

• services'!;; that "consumers : . . .. are npt al- 
ways efficient"; that “additional income is 

• earned” ‘dp ways that “may, affect, nutrition 
- adversely" and that households maldistrlbtite 

resource^ against' women' and children. 
However, these suspicions of Hie income rriea- 
sur^goi'bpifar. Certainly, it is socially iheffj- . 
; cieht for -some needs to besupjtiied privately, •, 
but : the ■ value of public provision can . be 
included In . personal income estimates. 
Streeten's other objections may well, on recent 
evidence, overestimate inefficiency, ‘ error bnd 
bias within hatdpressed poor househbldS; They 
must be competent and. fair to survive extreme 
. poverty.- . 

Three serious objections to an income meas- 
' ure of need, due to A. K, Sen, are briefly 
considered by Streeten. First, iength of ex-, 
pected life, not. just aycrpge Income during it, 

■ determines economic welfare. So, second, do 
non-income entitlements- clqi ms on both pub- 


turn economic entitlements into welfare - 
some Javanese farmworkers are almost twice 
as efficient as others in transforming food into 
activity (without harm or weight loss), and 
food typically represents about three-quarters 
of very poor people's incomes. 

Economists (and biophysicists) may develop 
ways to handle these issues in an improved 
income-welfare measure. In the meantime, 
fortunately, there is great ostensive overlap 
between the definitions of poverty. They 
point, if not to the identical persons in a given 
region, at least to very similar numbers of per- 
sons. Income per person, calorie intake rela- 
tive to requirements, proportion of income 
spent on non-food items, expectation of 
healthy life, probably even literacy - each attri- 
bute of poor people appears to rank areas (and 
characteristics) similarly in respect of the risk 
that poverty will be linked to them, and indeed 
to identify similar proportions, in each main 
group of persons, below an ultra-poverty line 
at which conditions worsen sharply, indi- 
viduals identified are not the same, but the 
priority implied (in, say, regional planning, or 
pricing) to a fight against poverty is. To a great 
extent, one can pick the indicator of poverty 
that is easiest to measure reliably, and use it - 
with care - as a guide to the incidence of other 
indicators. Certainly this is better, practically 
and conceptually, than constructing inevitably 
arbitrary “quality-of-life indicators”, or even 
core “basic needs". 

An adjusted income target probably makes 
most sense in anti-poverty policy. Such a target 
assumes that households almost always do 
meet “basic needs” when income and other 
“entitlements” per person (allowing for age 
composition) suffice to obtain food and other 
essentials. This target has the great advantage 
of linking needs to demands, through the nor- 
mal assumption that people, especially in very 
poor households, use their income and other 
entitlements sensibly. The target, and the 
assumption, do not imply laisser-fnire: sub- 
sidies or asset transfers may be essential to get 
many ultra-poor households to the target and 
persuasion to use entitlements irrationally, for 
example through addiction to tobacco or alco- 
hol, would be ruled out. But abandonment of 
the assumption leaves “basic needs” to be 
selected and weighted, centrally and patern- 
ally, by underinformed planners. Better 
assume that, if people can demand them, they 
normally will. 

• Demand affects <‘basic needs" in two other 
ways. First, if poor people become more pro- 
ductive, eg, via better health and literacy, will 
there be too little demand for their extra pro- 
ducts? Second, If not, will the prices of essen- 
tials (especially foodstuffs) rise sharply, im- 
perilling “basic needs” and economic growth? 
The chances of answering “No” to both ques- 
tions - and keeping the needs programme 
afloat - are much better if poor people supply 
and demand their own needs, in more or less 
self-sufficient economic units, from family 
farms through tillages to nations, This dis- 
tributive advantage of self-sufficiency - which 
must be set against the “gains from wider 
trade” that are the staple claim of economists 
of all ideologies - underlies Streeten’s emph- 
: asi*oti the unimportance qf developing coun- 
. tries’ : falling share in ' world trade ; on trade 
,! among them, rather than with the developed 
world; and, at locallevel, on land reform, 
though his hope that urban groups may support 
It “if It promises more food", seems misplaced if 
the rural poor, haying got the land, eat all the 
extra food themselves. , 

•! Suppose the iwor oan be identified, and the 

demand problems of a needs'pplicy contained: 

• would a successful needs policy cost too. much? 
;Is It really “realistititoaim at eliminating the 
worst aspects of poverty within'a generation”? 

1 Rural location of needs measures often cuts the 
cost per beneficiary. Thus “simple standpipes 
or Wells cost about $10, per person in rural 
areas",. but “house connections!' average $150 
In towns. Y'aste. disposal costs vary froth “$5 
/per person in .rural areas [to]. $l ?-200 in 
towns";; While ,urban medical-;. spending per., 
person far exceeds rural, Third World. rural 
death-rates are well above urban ones;, a few 
developing countries (and aid agencies); have, 
shifted funds from .urban teaching hospitals, to 


more rural dispersion raises cost-per-perso n - 
as in some forms of education and health - the 
effect is offset by the lower unit cost of 
construction, if rural buildings are put up 
labour-intensively in the slack season. P 

Costs of meeting “basic needs” may often 
remain high - especially relative to the re- 
sources of the poorest countries, and to the 
political will of their dikes, To reduce such 
costs, "first things first" needs to be trans- 
formed into nn economically efficient version 
of the biblical “unto this last" that so influ- 
enced Ruskin and, through him, Gandhi. Ids 
the poorest 10-15 per cent, not a blanket and 
hopeless 50-70 per cent, who are faced with 
medically threatening undemutrition. Yet (hey 
are seldom helped by the big projects of 
governments and aid donors, even by “poverty- 
oriented” projects that reach the moderately 
poor. How can one cost-effectively get “unto 
this last”? Translated into antyodaya , it has 
meant in India village meetings to identify the 
five to ten very poorest households - followed 
by supervised lending to help them to buy Hnd 
manage productive assets: a few goats, a few 
carpenters’ tools, at most simple fishing equip- 
ment or a cycle-rickshaw. Such schemes de- 
pend heavily on either household consumption 
or carefully researched, moderately assured 
markets. They are not forbiddingly costly, or 
hard to pilot - but are very hard to replicate, or 
to organize on a large scale. 

The problems of definition, demands sod 
cost can be met for carefully selected needs 
programmes. Is there a conflict with growth? 

At the extremes, obviously: to maximize, say, 
life expectancy is to divert outlays from ports 
and roads. Even away from the extremes, 
attention to needs involves high current out- 
lays (on primary teachers, rural nurses, even 
food subsidies) at the cost of investment; it is 
hard to accept that “there is no evidence that a 
BN [basic needs] approach is systematically , 
associated with low . investment ratios". 

However, meeting needs can improve invest* 
ment efficiencies. Many poor countries have 
achieved major increases in savings and invest- 
ment, but at the cost of substantially lowr 
returns to such investment. Partly this is be- 
cause many workers - especially rural workers 

- lack “basic needs” and are thus too hungfy 
worm-infested, or under-educated to work 
effectively with the extra invested equipment, 
from dams to cotton gins. More outlay op 
needs probably reduces resources For Invek- - 
ment in new equipment, but compensates by 
raising the returns on both new equipment and 
old. At the level of individuals and of iMion*. 
there is convincing evidence that better heaitn. 
nutrition, and education are associated n 
only with greater happiness but with impm 
economic performance. Most countries, nc 
and poor, could spend more on needs wiitw 
significantly impairing growth. 

Hence the four problems about the 
poverty - definition, demand, cost, . 
growth - can be dealt with. Are the « 

then, those of ideology or implements t 
No, because even in very poor wuhto ® l ' . 
wide variety of political regimes [such ■ 
Korea, Sri Lanka, China, Cuba, Yug® J . 
have succeeeded in making these . 

Notably, a(l share “a fairly equitable dis 
tion of physical assets (particulariy Wjw 
• and, one might add, a relatively low degree , . ; 
urban bias. . 1 . 

These books’ virtues are not confij^ 
establishing the feasibility. of agreater tow“ , 
poverty. Streeten shows his usual n“ r 
minating the deserts of political rheto . . ■ 

.the sharp light of philosophical anaifl 
when he discusses the “Ndw lnternatio , . - 
nomlc Order ! 1 in the light of the d* 
between three criteria for rules: uni ■ 
universality arid inflexibility. Just as u . * 
explpres the fine distinctions betwee 
ing bad local research , building' 8 °^ v ^ . .• 
stitudoos, and maintaining .. 

, pendence. In a.period whendevelopmem^,, 

: nomics is beset by glib caricaturea^^ Jffini*- 
positions, real and imagined " : 

those masters of caricature» the * ^v;. 

- Streeten stands out for. his 
Iliad clarity, and for iris respect 

lexjtiefrof trite! I 
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Faith and fertility 
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I. M. Lewis 

VERNON REYNOLDS and RALPH TANNER 
The Biology of Religion 
332pp. Longman. £14.95. 

0582 30021 5 

The quest for fertility and prosperity is a major 
driving force in practical religion everywhere. 
The authors of this ambitious book take this 
aspect of religiosity- rather literally, treating 
religions as reproductive strategies designed to 
promote group survival. They thus, in effect, 
reverse Marx's famous aphorism: “man makes 
religion: religion never makes man." For 
Vernon Reynolds and Ralph Tanner religion is 
fundamentally about reproduction and even 
constitutes a “parental investment handbook”. 
The question they thus pose is: “How does 
membership of a religious group, or belief in a 
religious faith, affect individuals' chances of 
survival and their reproductive success?” From 
this sociobiological standpoint, they argue, 
religions can be meaningfully graded according 
to the encouragement (or discouragement) 
they give to reproductive activity. So Islam, 
which is very “pro-natalist", defines one end of 
a religious spectrum embracing Hindusim, 
Judaism, Buddhism, Roman Catholicism and 
Protestant Christianity in decreasing order of 
reproductivity. 

Reproductive success, as the authors point 
out, iscrucially affected by health and diet, and 
hence, if it is to be examined in relation to 
religious adherence, requires consideration of 
the impact on general health of different relig- 
ious practices. Reynolds and Tanner thus pro- 
ceed to a lengthy comparison of the treatment 
by the world religions of the different stages in 
the human life-cycle from birth to death. They 
tjien attempt a similar comparative assessment 
of how these different religions vaiy in their 
ideas about illness and health, and in the;r ' 
recognition of and response to disease. 
Throughout their concern is to establish and 
calibrate religious differences which have 
biological consequences and which ultimately 
affect survival. Not surprisingly, they often 
seem to find difficulty in deciding whether a 
particular religious practice promotes or 
Impedes survival. Thus, communal ritual ab- 
lutions may be seen as promoting hygiene and 
health or as spreading disease. Mass pilgrim- 
®gts, likewise, may be construed as increasing 
or as decreasing the risks of spreading infec- 
tious diseases arid could, accordingly, be seen 
as the "outcoriies" of pro or anti-reproductive 

selection. 

It will be evident that factors .whlch decrease 
the chances of the individual’s survival once he 
has been bom are here treated - somewhat 
Paradoxically - as “pro-nhtaHst" and surviyal- 
posilive. In the same vein, religious beliefs 
which encourage fatalistic acceptance of death 
are also considered to form part of the same 
fertility-oriented package. The authors are 
certain how ' to evaluate such “auto : 
destructive” episodes as the notorious Christ- 
en Assembly of God mass suicide in Jones- 
Jee 1 (Guyana) or martyrdom, pogroms land 
holy wars, j n general,, They do, however, see 
J u i e ,' ast hs the product of a switch from pro' to 
*uh-natalist values associated' with conditions 
Vjhere the Subsistence struggle to survive has 
gwen.plare 'tq. more relaxed circumstances, 

, "’ll! surplus resources. However appropriate 
, is scenario might appear to the contempor- 
jy situation of qil-rich Libya, it would hardly 
to accord very well With, the expansionist 
th 6 °^ ^rly lslam when the companions of 
, , e Piriphet lhld thp foundations for the instifii- 
l^hpn of Musllm^ hotyfyar. . 

: j>dj ; with B. O . : Wilson and other 

SSpbloiqgiirts, - Reynolds and ! Tanner ' are 
SrtiE!- ^ 'the ' mechanisms, by 
flikff P°P U rations reproduce themselves effec 1 
r different envirOnrnentai cond|- 

; for* them is a method; for tioith 

• ’ Ul(i - n M antfcontroilihg reproduction ~ where 
’ ^ ^ level of childcare (“parental 

' ^ighblrtri-fates arri unnecessary 

rience ’ an "anti - 1 
; * ^ I. appropriate. They spend, 

dlscb^ihg ,thh “anti-natallSt” ptac - 1 


(widely practised by adherents of Islam, which 
they consider the most pro-natalist" worrld 
religion). Their somewhat startling conclusion 
is that, while biologically "perplexing", 
circumcision, may help to reduce genital 
diseases. Adaptation is the key concept here, 
and the underlying assumption, that environ- 
mental hazards (“unpredictability") constitute 
the primary motive force, surfaces towards the 
end of this rambling book. Here we meet our 
old friend the ecologically based “over-breed- 
ing" hypothesis: “the more unpredictable the 
. total environment is perceived to be, the more 
people will want to create the support ideas 
favouring high levels of reproduction .... 
Conversely, the less unpredictable the en- 
vironment is perceived to be, the more people 
will develop ideas favouring low levels of 
reproduction.” Religion, so the authors claim, 
provides a "test" of this theory. Abandoning 
the "tribal” religions, to which glancing and 
highly selective reference has been made 
throughout the book (mainly via Tanner), the 
closing pages concentrate on the five world 
religions and their purported environmental 
foundations. 

World statistics on national energy con- 
sumption and per capita gross national product 
have been enlisted to assist many strange 
causes. Here, these are blithely invoked as 
measures of “perceived" levels of environ- 
mental security, with low rates of GNP and 
energy consumption registering acute environ- 
mental insecurity. How many peasant farmers 
in the Third World, one wonders, know their 


national GNP statistics off by heart and whnt 
relation do such figures have to actual peasant 
production and "perceived" insecurity? Un- 
perturbed by such considerations, Reynolds 
and Tanner tabulate these dubious measures 
with the 1978 statistics for the distribution by 
country of the world's religions (curiously 
omitting a number of countries such as Saudi 
Arabia, the Gulf States and Libya). They thus 
claim to have demonstrated that “pro-natalist” 
religions are correlated with low energy con- 
sumption and low levels of GNP. Protestant 
Christianity ranks highest in these two mea- 
sures and is correspondingly strongly “anti- 
natalist". Probably wisely in the circumstances, 
this remarkable development of the Protestant- 
ethic thesis makes no reference to either Weber 
or Tawney. The correlation claimed between 
production, energy consumption and positive or 
negative attitudes to human reproduction 
would be more convincing if it were established 
with reference to the world religions in their 
original environments (rather than where they 
simply happen to have adherents today). For 
the argument propounded is strongly determi- 
nistic: “these [religious) rules and the actions 
resulting from them are adaptive in the sense 
that they are found in countries where the 
results they produce will tend to enhance the 
reproductive success of individuals following 
them.” Reynolds and Tanner seem quite 
oblivious to the fact that the world religions are 
all of Oriental origin and that Judaism. 
Christianity and fslam are particularly closely 
associated historically and geographically. 
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Andrew M. Greeley Is a Roman Catholic priest 
who has written many books. The blurb of 
Love and Play calls him “a controversial 
thinker" and promises that “puritans may be 
shocked"; Father Greeley himself thinks that 
“for most Catholic Christians it comes as a rude 
shock to be told that sex is a celebration". In 
fact, people looking for shock will be dis- 
appointed. This book is making one simple, 
important Christian point. The print is large, 
the style readable, the enthusiasm endearing. 
The authbr’s'ortginality libs in firnily attaching 
the detightfulness of play-,; not to; transient rela- 
tidhshipsi' blit to deep-rooted dries. DO chil- 
dren play with “Strangers, casual acquaint- 
ances, people they don't, care ribout* f 7 So he. 
turns the tables on the hedonist. The real play- 
mate is someone we know- and trust. 

•Yet something is “disconcerting'’: the fact 
that this appreciative account of marriage is 
written: by “a committed celibate Catholic 
priest". Father Greeley warns us to take this 
book with what he has written elsewhere, riot 
expect him <0 “say everything at. once, qualify 
every phrase, footnote every .sentence". Yet 
Still one needs oil the.Spot Some indication of 
• the point of celibacy, to set alongside his warm 
, .understanding of what'lt is like to be married. 

. Eric Fuchs is a Swiss Protestant pastor and 
. his Sexual Desire imd 'Loye ^^Is .weightier, more 
l decorous arid mpi'e complex than 1 Greeldy s 
V book- Except for its. b$.dtic',.rad title tin the 
■ coyeit. 'it niakeS no - claim to shock; Yet thiS ( 
; author; too addresses hiiqsejf in Christian 
. loyalty to the problem bf . why toe Christian 
•.vjiw. j- ui-wl tn Arif** 1 trim its hnstfive 


Their general thesis, which is not argued 
cogently or dearly, would have been more 
plausible if it had been shown that the same 
population changed religious affiliation 
according to changes in the environment. It 
would have helped too if. in addition to the 
ritual gestures made in this direction, the auth- 
ors had distinguished clearly and consistently 
between religious theory and practice, instead 
of reifying religion and producing a set of 
sometimes ludicrous caricatures. Another 
problem in their discussion of adaptive fitness 
and reproductive success is the authors' discon- 
certing habit of slipping backwards and for- 
wards between different levels - from the indi- 
vidual, to the group, to the country, to the 
religion. Confusion between effects and 
causes, commonplace in works of this type, is 
here pervasive. 

More generally, and leaving aside the com- 
plex interplay between religion and reproduc- 
tion which this book does little to elucidate, it 
seems likely that high levels of environmental 
stress may ultimately discourage rather than 
promote fertility. This, of course, is whnt some 
of the authors' discussion of infanticide 
amongst the Eskimos and in other equally 
stark environmental conditions suggests. Con- 
versely, favourable environments may encour- 
age an increased birth-rate. There is. obvious- 
iy, an enormous range of factors (including Un- 
availability of effective contraceptives) in- 
volved here - too many and too complex to be 
adequately captured in the framework 
Reynolds and Tanner deploy in this book. 
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Pastor Fuchs’s starting-point, firmly though 
not uncritically posited, is the Word of God. 
To justify this starting-point would require 
another book: here it is fair to give him the 
chance to "demonstrate its relevance", to build 
a sexual ethic upon it which is both Christian 
and humane. His basis is the beginning of 
Genesis: not primarily sin, nor primarily 
procreation, but “Man and Woman in the Im- 
age of God". Sexual differentiation and rela- 
tionship are more fundamental than the prom- 
ise of fruitfulness. 

To this positive; doctrine the teaching of 
Jesus returns, conferring primary authority on 
the Genesis texts. What matters is the couple. 
Sexuality is “a gift from toe Creator"; law is 
secondary, a response to evil, “npt, as such, the 
expression of God’s creative will”. . 

Subsequent history is in some ways a sorry 
tale, but Fuchs tells it with , fair-mindedness. 
The distortions “are not due to the evil inten- 
tions or the imbecility" of our ancestors. Even 
a little special pleading is a good corrective to 
easy liberal blame for people with other terms 
qf reference than ours. How could a first-cen* 
tury man be expected to break, away from the 
prejudice that women ought to be submissive? 
St Paul had “a concrete approach". Even St 
Augustine had insights as well as fatal limita- 
tions. The point is stressed that Christianity has 
wrpstied with these themes just because it 
I'yajued the richness of the human mystery of 
sexuality". The book ends with a call that 

• women theologians should! now take up the 
tale “to tell how they enter this battle and what 
the central theological thepies of the acknow- 
ledgement of otherness signifies for them”. . 

'• Margaret Hebblethwaite’s book seems to 
answer nicely to this specification. Of the three 
books here under review , 1 Motherhood and 
God is the most controversial. It arouses two 
large prejudices: first, against the self-con- 
sciously "Christian . family and secondly, 
against.the idea of breaking away from tradi- 
tion to think of God as "she”-' Mrs Hebble- 

. thwaite is the highly- articulate and theologi* 

• cally trained wife of the, Catholic writer Peter, 

Hebbiciihwftite, Her book falls intp.two parts: a 
frank, autobiographical account : of her own 
experience; and some theological reflections 
thereupon! . 

At first, one hal; the impression that this will 
be* yet another tiortrayal of. that mystique of 
motherhood so satisfying to some and so un- 
helpful : to those outside. It is a sensitive 
■ portrayal, in which the author tries hnrd to be 
kind to the outsider, but it is still bound to be 
limited itv its appeal. But the - Picture miters. 


intractable difficulty which is emphasized. 
“Patience and self-sacrifice" are not the image, 
of perfect mother-love, but can be a trap to 
destroy the relationship between mother and 
child. The “ideology of a child’s need for 
security" can distort. Mothers are victimized 
by a theory which uses their natural instincts to 
.load them with blame. The very nohnality of 
the crisis makes it serious: ''the demands of ' 
perfectly healthy small children ,'and your own 
at- that" present themselves- as unrnanageabfe'. : . ' 
One sees now why the success story of birth 
and nurture had to be told first to put this 
important plea for understanding into context; * j 
The Christian family" comes into its own when • 
success and crisis and the .overcoming of crisis j 
are set in relation. ; 

Does the theology of the motherhood of> 
God follow? Mrs Hebblethwaite calls God ■ 
"she” throughout, though affirming that she 
can say “he" in church or pray "Our Father" 
with no sense of discordance. To counteract 
the overwhelming impression of a male God. 
this counter-emphasis is attractive. And yet. as 
she acknowledges, there is "one important per- 
son in Christian tradition who does not talk of 
God as a mother — Jesus himself. Why not? 

To counter such a weight of tradition. Mrs 
Hebblethwaite has surprisingly little to say, 
except for the fact, much to be respected, that 
she herself finds her usage sustaining and offeirs 
it to others in the hope of erlcouraging them.' 
But somehow this bdok touches off reflections: 
which help, contrarily perhaps, to justify- _ 
Christianity for not being more comprehend 
sively welcoming to the analogy of "Mother” . 
for God. Less than half the human race con be 
mothers: but the intensity of the experience 
may lead to generalizations potentially unhelp- 
ful to everyone else. When Christ came, he 
came not as mother but Us child, which we have 
all beem -and hhllowed the. relationship the 
other way round! For trianv Christians Ms 
mother has become' a key figure it! their fajth. 

1 The role of motherhood., unlike parenthood, ... 
has something fundamentally finite about It, In 
a way motherhood Is characteristically a serie^w. 
of separations: birth, weaning, sending into the 
world: The dreadful separations Mrs Hebbje- 
thwaite brakes herself and her renders look at 
in. her Chapter Eleven arc a kind of monstrous 
-caricature of motherhood. Each natural 
separation' js in order to give life to a mofe 
mature and more satisfying relationship, and a 
Christian hopes that this will; be true of the 
eventual separation of denth. To seize .upori . 
the nurturing stages can give us a kind of 
interim picture Of God's' love. but nottif it’S^ 
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For fear of the bomber 


Brian Bond 

MALCOLM SMITH 

British Air Strategy Between the Wars 
360pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £19.50. 
0198227671 

British air strategy between the ware has suf- 
fered badly from the “bloody fool" approach to 
history. What bloody fools the Air Staff must 
have been, so the argument runs, to commit 
the service to a supposedly decisive long-range 
bombing offensive, only to discover on the eve 
^f war that Bomber Command was totally in- 
capable of fulfilling this strategy. Worse still, 
the British Government was itself deterred 
from initiating offensive air operations for fear 
of Germany's retaliatory capacity. Fortunate- 
ly, a saviour emerged in the unlikely person of 
Sir Thomas Inskip. Minister for Co-ordination 
of Defence, who realized, unlike the dogmatic 
and unimaginative Air Staff, that defence 
against air attack was feasible. By giving fight- 
er production priority over bombers in the niqk 
of time (December, 1937), Inskip enabled Bri- 
tain to survive in the summer of 1940. 

As with all seductive myths, there is an ele- 
ment of truth in this interpretation, but Mal- 
colm Smith has performed a worthwhile task in 
"demonstrating that the evolution of air strategy 
was much more complex. In particular, he 
shows to what a great extent political consid- 
erations influenced both the rate and direction 
of air rearmament, in some important respects 
against die well-founded objections of the Air 
Staff. He nlso makes clear the serious distor- 
tions that have resulted from viewing the whole 
interwar period in terms of preparation for the 
Second World War. In the 1920s the RAF 
^precariously retained its independence mainly 
by exploiting and publicizing its effectiveness 
in "Imperial policing” in the Middle East and 
oh the Norih-Weat frontier of India. Though 
.v- 1 ■■ 


there was some speculation about air strategy 
against a major power no substantial bomber 
force was created and of course the Luftwaffe 
did not yet exist as a potential enemy. Even in 
the early 1930s the British Government was far 
more concerned with air disarmament than 
with preparing the RAF for war. 

British Air Strategy Between the Wars, which 
embodies the virtues and limitations of a doc- 
toral thesis, is particularly dear and convincing 
in reappraising the operational concepts of Sir 
Hugh Trenchard and in showing how RAF 
doctrine was influenced by the limited experi- 
ence of the First World War. Most theorists 
emphasized the vulnerability of the civil 
population to bombing, and this notion was 
reinforced by the social tUTmoil of the post-war 
years. Societies already riven by doss conflict 
were assumed to be increasingly vulnerable to 
air attack, against which governments and 
armed forces would be helpless. Lurid report- 
ing of the air warfare in Spain and China ex: 
cited fears of instant, catastrophic bombing. 

Contrary to legend, Trenchard as Chief of 
the Air Staff in the 1920s is shown to have held 
surprisingly moderate views about the proper 
role of air power. He believed it should neither 
be independent of the other services nor a 
mere auxiliary to them, but should be em- 
ployed flexibly as part of an integrated war 
plan for ail three services. He did, however, 
bequeath two articles of faith which bedevilled 
air theory in the 1930s; namely, the ability of 
bombing to shatter civilian morale, and the 
feasibility of a direct attack on the enemy's 
home front without first defeating his air force 
to gain command of the air. British air exer- 
cises in the early 1930s were deliberately biased 
to suggest that Trenchard was right and that, in 
Baldwin's famous phrase, “the bomber will 
always get through”. 

When the first cautious steps towards 
rearmament were taken from 1934 onwards, 
the RAF was given priority in financial alloca- 


Sticking to his guns 


Peter Nailor 

JON TETSUHOSUMIDA (Editor) ■ 

The Pollen Papers: The privately circulated 
printed works Of Arthur Hungerford Pollen, 
1901-1916 

•.406pp t Alien and Unwin. £20. . . ‘ ’ 

; <1)04 9421824'- • ‘ 1 

Arthur Joseph^Hungerfprd Pollen was bom in 
.1866 and died in 1937. He' read history at Ox- 
ford, andwenton to read for the Bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn. He became; a critic fbr the West- 
minster Gazette, a private tutor .with a taste for 
big-game hunting and thOri, after his marriage, 

■ S' successful businessman, managing the Lino- 
type Company,. Until his middle thirties, he 
fitted well, but not remarkably, Into an expan- . 
sive apd energetic society that produced many 
other bussing and accomplished figures.' 

' But, In 1900, after viewing a practive firing 
.* on a visit to the Mediterranean Fleet, Pollen 
• became interested in the .problems of aiming 
. _ ^avjd artillery ;■ anri this selfietion from his pri v 
papers, edited for the Navy Records Soci- 
ety jpy! Jbh : sdmlda outlines iwbit developed. 

" into a major, p&rtof 111 ? life’s work arid a pro- 
, • trapted; unsuccessful, an doftenhitter .struggle 
. to. persuade.! the Admiralty tp addpl his ideas- 
' and thfc aquipmentwhich he devised to imple-. 
merit them.,.; 7 -7 • • .■ --7 •/.- • 

• • The nub of jjhe problem . was this. The naval 
guns' developed .by .tire turn. of the. century, - 
' : whether of medjum or. large tylibre i were cap- , 
.able of. firirig with ipuclj improved accuracy 
ovef much longer ’ranges than had previously 
1 beep. possible (or indeed, were actually used 
v fa the Russo-Japanese toil* Of 1 9*04-5).. In prder 
v. t6 triake foll^re of these new pptemiaHlic$, J 
. ships "would ri'eri'd neW techniques: accurate 
Vange-flndirig, '“a iriethqd of predicting where 
7 ’the target would pctuafly;; be whbn. MiiB shell 
1 arrived ‘after a |relati’*ly. Jong rieriod;pf flight; 
.arid a system fpr calculating predsely the rela- 
tive portions of swiftly moving firirig-poi nts 
and targets. Ini addition, accurate observation 
Of the results |; pf bombardment, arid a; con- 


siderable effects upon the course of battle and 
the lethality of naval warfare. These require- 
ments became more pronounced as the trend 
towards faster, ail big-gun battleships was 
sharply accelerated by the decision to build 
Dreadnought; here, it seemed, was an open 
declaration of an intent to use the new artillery 
technology to its full potential. But Pollen's 
experience was to show that the NftVy, as an 
institution, was very slow to acknowledge that 
fundamental changes would be required. 

- Pollen was by no means the first person to 
perceive the need for a system of fire-control 
based on scientific principles; what marked 
him out was that he was the first '’outsider” to 
interest himself -a civilian, an amateur, a man 
. with' a commercial; as well as an intellectual 
interest' in the Outcome, and a society figure 
' with a range Of . contacts which enabled him to 
lobby as well as to use the “normal channels”. 
These were not merely distinguishing charac- 
teristics', they were among the reasons for bis 
failure to persuade the Admiralty to adopt his 
equipment. His ideas became fully developed 
. before ho could d^vis? fully reliable control 
systems, anri th^ partial failures that occurred 


a justification fbr the rejectionpf hts' proposals. 
The surreptitious use which the. NaVy never- 
theless made of some of his concepts and in- 
struments' was Anally acknowledged'’ by 1 an 
■award fromthe Royal Commission on Awards 
to Inventors in October 1925. . 7 

The Pdf ten Paper's outlines , with good ex* 
.plan alary riiaterial from the editor, how Pollen 
developed his ideas arid fbugfyhis case! But its 
purpose is a specialist One: the riiore general 
aspects of Pollen’s ^Iruggles sVete povered : in 
The Great QurmeryScdridal published by his 
son,; Anthony Pollen,, in 19ffl. This is a less 
objective but more 'colourful account, and it 
. highlights rather more easily for the general 
reader what a messy place the post- Victorian 
Navy was. The Admiralty’s dealings with Pok 
len reflect q 6 credit on Y the Service; it was long 
on prejudice, high on pride < short on organiza- 
tion, faults which had a much widereffeft than 
the Pollen Papers reveal: the Great WaT was 


tions mainly because the Luftwaffe now gave a 
definite shape to the general obsession with 
aerial attack, but also because this form of 
expenditure was considered more acceptable 
to public opinion. Trenchard’s notion of a 
flexible air doctrine, though still advanced by 
influential officers such as John Slessor, was 
gradually displaced by the concept of deter- 
rence through an independent bombing 
strategy, which in the mid- 1930s could only 
have been carried out from Continental bases. 
Arthur Harris, already a champion of this 
strategy, used it to counter the claims to air 
support from the other services: “for Harris, 
the Admiralty needed to be deterred as much 
as Adolf Hitler.” 

From 1935 onwards, Britain’s priorities in 
rearming were decisively influenced by the 
alarming intelligence estimates of the present 
and projected growth of the Luftwaffe, exacer- 
bated by Churchill's assertions that the real 
imbalance was even worse than the official 
figures allowed. The British response was a 
series of production schemes designed to se- 
cure “parity” with Germany. Smith convin- 
cingly defends the Air Staffs unenthusiastic 
reactions to political prodding. Since “parity” 
was interpreted in simple terms of numerical 
equality, diplomatic needs demanded the im- 
mediate production of as many aircraft as 
possible, irrespective of obsolescence and 
other drawbacks. Thus more than 3,000 Fairey 
Battles were produced by December 1940 
although they were known to be obsolete. The 
Air Staff would have prefened to rearm more 
slowly, if necessary sacrificing numbers in the 
search for a technological lead in new types of 
bomber. But there were other, justified fears 
about the lack of reserves and adequate 
training. 

By the end of 1936 the quest fbr parity 
threatened to unbalance the whole rearma- 
ment programme: it had not achieved the im- 
mediate objective of a diplomatic break- 
through; its enormous cost was Inimical to the 
RAF’s needs for a balanced force - quite apart 
from its harmful effects on the other services; 
and it was doubtful if the factories could pro- 
duce enough aircraft on schedule. It was this 
impending crisis which led Inskip, acting on the 
Treasury's need to impose a ceiling on defence 
spending, to reverse the ratio of bomber to 
fighter production in favour of the latter. 
Faster fighters and the newly developed radar 
enhanced the prospects of a successful defence 
against bombers. Inskip’s measures implied a 
drastic change of strategy in anticipation of a 


two-phase war. in the first phase a German 
onslaught on Britain would be checked and 
only in the second would offensive bombing 
occur as part of an attritional strategy against 
the German economy. 

Smith challenges the fashionable view that 
Inskip’s timely alteration of the RAFs priori- 
ties made him the real hero of the Battle of 
Britain. In reality Inskip did little more than 
confirm the only strategy available in 1937 
without appreciating the tremendous efforts 
which Dowding and his staff at Fighter Com- 
mand would have to make to defeat the Luft- 
waffe in 1940. It was, moreover, a gamble to 
assume that fighters could successfully thwart a 
bombing offensive: “a gamble justified neither 
by the contemporary state of readiness of 
Fighter Command, nor by estimates of Ger- 
man strength and strike capacity”. Fortunately 
Air Staff estimates of the Luftwaffe's size and 
capability for independent bombing were 
greatly exaggerated; errors which deserve 
more critical analysis than they receive here. 
Smith also passes too lightly over Inskip's 
assumption that Britain possessed the econo- 
mic strength to take on Germany in a long war. 

When War came in 1939 the Air Ministry was 
in the embarrassing position of having no plan 
to implement relevant to the international 
situation, even if the political restraints on 
bombing were lifted. This was the melancholy 
consequence of inter-service competition for 
finance and production facilities; popular and 
political obsession with air attack; and the ill- 
thought-out pursuit of deterrence based on the 
illusory notion of parity. 

Four main conclusions emerge from this dis- 
passionate, well-documented study. First, the 
complex infrastructure of modern industrial 
societies made them far less vulnerable to dis- 
integration from bombing than the air theorists 
imagined. Second, the offensive bombing 
strategy was far too terrible in its implications 
to be a credible instrument of policy for a 
democracy such as Britain in the 1930s. Third, 
though understandable as a reaction against 
the older services’ hostility in the 1920a, air 
propaganda emphasizing the decisive role of 
an independant RAF greatly impeded a rati- 
onal distribution of inadequate resources for 
national defence. Finally, the Air Staffs unwil- 
lingness to accept that effective bombing wa* 
impossible without first obtaining command of 
the air over the target area meant that Bomber 
Command was forced to leam from bit ^ex- 
perience In the early years of the Second World 
War. 


Lethargy in the ranks 


Philip Towle 

HEWSTRACHAN ,7 

Wellington's Legacy: The reform of the British 
Army 1830-54 

302pp. Manchester University Press, £27, 
0719009944 

The Crimean War exposed the miserable state 
of the logistics, command and training of the 
British army. The, conflict jerked it out of the 
lethargy whlch ha^ developed since the; battle 
otWaterloo, arid ushere^ in an era of military 
reforms. At least that is thq generally accepted 
View, but one which Hew Strachan sets out to 
modify if not to overturn. He believes that 
recent historians have been too deeply inflU.- 
enced f>y the reports ffprn The Times'& cor- 
respondent in the Crimea, William Howard 
Russell,. who was excessive^ critical of the 
army, and especially of its commanders. He 
Also argues that relator years progressive qffi- 
cers foUnd lt lacticallyusefal to hold up .'alleged 


dined, while officer education at Sandhurst 
and Woolwich improved even if it 
theoretical. Standards of marksmanship bep> 
to rise, particularly after the school of mu^ 
ry was opened at Hythe in 1853, and a begi 
ning was made in assembling large numbers 
troops so that manoeuvres could be brio* 

Yet very often the reforms were too half- 
hearted and too late and the consequent 
were visible - as Russell and others poulH* 

- in the Crimea. Strachan ascribes tb ® t n ° the 
mainly to the army’s imperial role arid l<j- 
influence of the Duke of Wellington and ^ 
who thought like him., Imperial task?*'?* 
that the small' army was scattered . 

Wrirld, that the soldiers Were often WPi j. 
by long periods spent in the tropica. 
the necessary attention was not devw=^ 
what a war In Eurobe would demand ofo 11 " 8 , . 


Russell, . who was excessively! critical ‘of the an . d men - T ! le ^ ukc of JXSv -at 3K : 
army, and especially of its commanded, fie j«* ' 

also argues that in.later years progressive offi- b «*“ se he • 

cers found It lacticaUy uSefdl to hold up 'alleged °^ y be saf ® il ^ ^ ' ■ * 
shortcomings in the Crimed as examples to the 7 **?*■ thc P u blicghze. £ ; 

public of what cotild happen if their proposals .' Hew Strachan haS : no* tlje* 1 of ' 

for reform were ignored, . 7.7 : tqtatfy overturning the traditional^^y 

/Df Strachan shows thatthe. military press';; the pred854; army. What he .has -fLi -jha '! 
before 1854 wafe frequently, a staunch advocate ; show that there were many peopJe,jn ■ 




In fflifi . lnnn a«« J 


cenain areas. Barracs accommodation for the - could not always convince tno» wKjr- - ^ 
foops was ; improved; savings banks:; Were ! ; only major omissiqn from i^ histo^^^ 
established to discourage soldiers from spend- aminatioh of the army’s * 

ing ail their money qn alcohol and punishments Royal! Arsenal which 1 
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Coming inevitably together 


I 1 " 


c. P. Wormald 

h.r.loyn 

The Governance of Anglo-Saxon England 
500-1087 

222pp. Edward Arnold. £7.95. 

071316376 3 

PETER HUNTER BLAIR 

Anglo-Saxon Northumbria 

Edited by M. Lapidge and P. Hunter Blair 

338pp. Variorum Reprints. £26. 

0860781410 

The historiography of Anglo-Saxon England is 
almost as extraordinary as its history. The his- 
torical paradox rests upon two apparently in- 
escapable facts. On the one hand, no other 
Western diocese of the Roman empire broke 
so obviously from its Roman past as Britannia: 
linguistically the Latin legacy was marginal in 
Welsh and negligible in English; and when, in 
597 ad, a papal mission arrived in Kent with 
the doubly unfamiliar message that the King- 
dom of God was open to slave and warrior 
alike, and that the innumerable kingdoms then 
occupying Britain did, or at any rate should, 
constitute one regnum Anglomm , the Roman 
dioceses of Gaul and Spain were already, in 
effect, united barbarian hegemonies. On the 
other hand, what Pope Gregory wrongly 
assumed to be true of Britain in 597 had be- 
come true by 1066, in wayB that it had not been, 
or was no longer, true of Gaia and Spain: there 
was a “kingdom of the English” for William to 
conquer, which roughly corresponded in size 
and institutional structure to modern England, 
and which, give or take* various parts of the 
Celtic fringe, bore a distinct resemblance, in 
shape if not culture, to Roman Britain. How 
was Ibis to be explained? 

One once-fashionable solution now staging 
something of a come-back is that the Romans 


left behind more than ruins and the odd loan- 
word: there is direct continuity, in social sub- 
structure and in political horizons, between 
Britannia and “England”. Another approach, 
for long much more acceptable but now in 
general retreat, was to play down the Anglo- 
Saxon achievement: bonds of unified govern- 
ment existed in 1066, but they badly needed 
tightening up by Norman “dynamism" (not to 
mention “feudalism”). But the commonest 
reaction is reluctance to recognize that the 
problem exists: the making of England was 
somehow inevitable. 

H.R. Loyn's is the first fuil-length study of 
the origins of English government for nearly 
eighty years. He is now the doyen of Anglo- 
Saxon historians. This book has his familiar 
qualities of lucidity, common sense, awareness 
of recent research and a tolerance of differing 
views notably absent in other surveys of early 
English “governance”. Special features are his 
insistence that this long period was one of insti- 
tutional change, normally gradual but some- 
times dramatic, and his attention to contem- 
porary theories of government in their Con- 
tinental context. One’s reservations relate not 
to the factual slips that can be corrected in the 
further editions which will surely be demanded 
(was Durham really “an important administra- 
tive centre in the 650s"?) but to the dominance 
of established traditions in the subject. 

One is Loyn’s remorseless “evolutionism”. 
We hear constantly of "progress”, “advance” 
and "contribution”, of increasing “rationality” 
and decreasing “brutality”; the growth of En- 
glish government was not only inevitable but a 
jolly good thing. A second is his ingrained 
caution. He claims to favour the “tip-of-the- . 
iceberg” school of Anglo-Saxon historians, 
willing to recognize the immense possibilities 
beneath our fragments of evidence; but he 
keeps a wary eye on his icebergs. New proposi- 
tions tend to be advanced with such formulas 


Benedicta Ward 

ANGELA M. LUCAS 

Women in the Middle Ages: Religion, marriage 
wdleitexs . * 

215pp. Brighton: Harvester. £18.95. 

0710803486 
DIANE BORNSTEIN 

The Lady ] n the Tower: Medieval courtesy 
literature for women 
!25pp. Hamden, Conn: Archon. $15. 
0208019952 ' 

The position of women in society in thc Middle 
Ages has been relentlessly pursued lor some 
fyne now, usually through the distorting glass 
01 contemporary interest in the changing rote 
.of women ju society. Angela M. Lucas’s 
Women i n tfe Middle Ages and Thf Lady in the 
Tower by Diane Bornstein are by no means 
from this negative approach which places 
unfair to women” over material that belongs 
Other interests and concerns. Both 
,^ « u rvey the' period from about 500 to 
J50Q An and both , concentrate on Northern 
“hrope,. Mrs Lucas limits her field by looking 
mtiidy at gngUdt women In this period as seen 
. to religion, to marriage arid to thejr 

writings; Dr Bornstein concentrates on 
. 7?™* Which coraniented op or pave advice 
pout the behaviour q| women . Both haye pro- 
'4*2?, notea, select bibfiographies and indexes. 
^omen-in the Mlddle Ages is an ambitious 
■ W to discuss half of the human rach for a 


as “we may welt have been wrong lo . . . 
and his hesitancy when confronted with com- 
plex problems like the Anglo-Saxon “chan- 
cery” is obvious. In short, proliferation of 
sound evidence is equated with developing 
unity, reason and efficiency. 

To mention three of several considerations 
that give pause to one’s optimism: in 1018, 
Cnut raised a geld of £72,000, plus £10,500 
from London alone; is there any evidence that 
a single land-tax produced so massive a sum for 
centuries thereafter? Did spiralling bureauc- 
racy (ie, evidence) mean increased efficiency? 
Second, it seems that later Anglo-Saxon justice 
made solemn use of the ordeal, invoking the 
immanent justice of God upon malefactors 
whom kings swore to extirpate at their coron- 
ations. Though undoubtedly efficient, can we 
call such justice more rational or less brutal? 
Finally, compare the powers of Offa of Mercia 
(757-96) and Egbert of Wessex (802-39). 
Egbert was not a different kind of overlord 
than Offa: he did expel the Mercian and East 
Saxon kings. The differences were, first, that 
Egbert's hegemony was less, not more, perma- 
nent, lasting one year, not ten to fifteen; and, 
second, that because Egbert’s dynasty even- 
tually triumphed when its Viking enemy 
knocked out its English rivals, we have sources 
sympathetic to his efforts but not to Offa’s. 
Would an Aquitanian or a Bavarian have seen 
inevitability and profit in the rise of French or 
German monarchies? Why should the North- 
umbrians in England?. 

The point has some bearing on Peter Hunter 
Blair’s book, a posthumous Variorum reprint 


ftousapd years even. under the three .topics 
fchpseii |$ too much fair the 187 pages 
wvrtved.lt IsriQtkdpfinitiyb study, bht ijievit- 
Jjjj deprive. For instancie, the pdpr, men as 
w yotfien,^ tematrt virtually, invisible in 
. ^?^ ^^ in : :official ■recortfa, • and ‘it would. 
•^ quite differept mateirial to give there a*iy 
' dj! jjf .P IMstprjcal discussion. English Women 
- ^asi tire ChosC rtforthe qtpst part, 

• t S ^lUbere: the . extent <5f the topic entails 
™a4aiid ! obscurities,: For 1 Instance, iritite 
. i ‘ Wiirekbs 1 part' of the .jx>ok ,ithq views Of 

:i ; Jw are buoted Witii juch haste:that 


influence of Jewish thought upon the forma- 
tion of theology in the early Church and made, 
clear the high opinion held by (he Fathers of 
women, in distinction from their pagan antece- 
dents and contemporaries. 

• The second section of the book is Us 
strongest part, and here Lucas presents an ex- 
cellent analysis of the interweaving of Anglo- 
Saxon law with church law on marriage and the 
difference made by the intrusion of the Nor- 
mans. The third section, however, is curiously 
thin, in art area where vernacular literature 
provided wider scope than ever before for the 
writings of women. Brief considerations of 
Women writers who were not English, such as 
Hildegard of Bingen, Elizabeth Pf Schonau 
and the great ladies of Helfta, do not make up 
for the virtual omisBion (but for two sentences) 
of Julian of Norwich, one of the most profound 
of Christian thedlogians and of infinitely more 
interest than Margery Kemp with whom she is 
here classed. 

The LTtdy in the Totoer provides an introducr 
tion to the courtesy books Pf the; period and 

■ illuminates this little-known source concerned 

■ with the ideals presented to and for women. It 
is a book of description rather than analysis, 
but as such presents material ofgreat iriterest. 
Since the -study is noj confined to books of 

• etiquette but includes other kinds of literature, 
a. surprising bmissiori istbe letters of.H61oise 
add Abelard with their views on women and 

-. the role of the sexes: Hfloise, as mistress, wife 
and nun, as well as notable scholar, would have 
. provided a useful. link between the literary 
genre arid the reajlties pf life for at least one 
woman. Thefe: is one excellence in this bpok 
7 which outweighs aty shortcomings: each chap, 
ter ends with extensive .quotation from 1 that 
admirable writer of jhe thirteenth century, 
Christina de Pita, Well educated by her 
father, married happily at fifteen andwldowed 
' : at 1 twenty-five t with; her ■ mother' and three 
children to support, Chrlstina became a prons- 
sjorial writer- Her GW » model of 

- sane, and shrewd, rofomenL ort r W°<«en by u 

; 'These ate tWo bophs ofv^ue for the^hisior- 
ical and hter^ry evjdence they use as as for 


of his papers. Such publications, photographic 
reproductions of a series of articles complete 
with their original typefaces, pagination, mis- 
prints and meaningless cross-references, are 
often at best convenient. But in this instance 
we find, with the help of sensitive introductions 
by his widow and Michael Lapidge, a rare 
chance to sample the work of a scholar more 
interested in part, lhan all. of Anglo-Saxon 
England. Northumbrian by origin and always, 
we are told, an exile at Cambridge, Hunter 
Blair was perhaps too easily dominated by the 
mighty scholarship of his mentors, Professors 
Chadwick and Whitelock, and he is best known 
for worthy textbooks of Anglo-Saxon history. 
But liis most original contributions were thes£- 
Northumbrian studies. 

Especially valuable are his disentanglement 
of the collection known as the "Historla Regum 
of Symeon of Durham”, pioneer work now 
brought to fruition by Dr Lapidge himself; and 
his assessment of Northumbrian culture “from 
Bede to Alcuin”, which has also been followed 
up in renewed respect for Alcuin and his back- 
ground, and which, despite Lapidge 's own re- 
servations, rightly stressed the relative fun- 
damentalism of Bede's attitude to pagan clas- 
sics. One senses, as he sensed of “Symeon”, 
that Hunter Blair had in mind a History of 
Northumbria. If so, it is a pity that, like that of 
“Symeon", the project came to nothing - nqi 
least because a study of Northumbria in its ovVn 
right might encourage schoolars to ask more 
searching questions even than Professor 
Loyn's about the remarkable prodigy that is 
“England". 


Grazia Deledda, young 

How funny, she beat him, she 
Beat him ail through the week 
And he knows we know it, and we 
Giggle and don’t know why 
We choke when we learned to speak, 

Our fists are balled against . 

Our treacherous mouths, our small 
Handkerchieves screwed up tight. 

Why are sadnesses funny, 

Sad people such a fright?! . . 


Life is suffering, says 
Mama, and Mama is right. 

Mama, how does it happen 
That laughing has to come when 
Weeping might? . . 

A crippled boy would be 
A leggy girl’s first lover. 

What a disgrace she is! 

She whistles, shorts, bows over 
In agony, not to laugh. . 

bikers have told, with almost 
A giggle, stories of trees ■ 

That bleed, and girls, that are birds 
With tongues and without them. 
Struggling short of words. . 


bon Sebastiano, • 

you speak of the. not-quite-language 
, ' Of donkey , stone and cuckoo. . 

Slone? we say. But yes, you 
: 7 5ay,' stone utters too. ' 

rpjl of thunder .'Mountains, / 

■ ; ■ Lounge like big gifls arOund . 

; ! The dreadfol horizon. Their- 7 :7 ? 

’ j; Languid -and. spiky eyes 7. ‘ \ ;7‘ 


Don Sebastiano, 

How can I tell you? The hem 
Hangs down in front and is 
Rucked up behind, and because 
They will notice, r hate them v . . v 

The unkind, stifled laughter , 7 . 

At cycle-raCk and sickbay 
And First Communion, is 
This what explodes in the peacock, 
The ass, the jeering jay? 

Does all of. the Creation 

Deride us? Is it this that 

The stone, the cuckoo, the stone-chat 

Really, intend? There are 

So many questions I'd ask you! 

A harder one, that I 

Know your answer to 

(You’ll point to. the Madonna): 

Is girlhood a condition. 

However we act,, of dishonour? 

Don Sebastiano, 

Gravely you point your finger 
Up to the heavenly blue. 

That means you judge the ; gyra-slips* 
Horrible. surmise true? . 

No. it is sadder than that: , . 
Girl-geese, the hilly-billy 
Goat/ the demented ass... 

Soihetimes it seems the entire 
! Creation cries "Alasl” , • 


\ At last I am growing up: 

Even our stories giggle, 

1 Our sayings bray their dismay. ; 

’. Wf are all of .us aching to utter 
Morethanwecansay. 
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JONATHAN STEELE 

World Power: Soviet foreign policy under 
Brezhnev and Andropov 
287pp. Michael Joseph. £14.95. 

0718122976 

Jonathan Steele's World Power: Soviet foreign 
policy under Brezhnev and Andropov is a for- 
midable arsenal of arguments against those in 
the West who characterize the Soviet Union as 
a dangerous, expansionist, ideological state 
determined upon imposing its idea of Com- 
<munism upon the world. His tone is that of a 
\ defence counsel who wishes to persuade us that 

fiis client, the Soviet Union, has behaved as 
: any reasonable state in its position would have 

done. 

The mitigating explanations of Soviet con- 
1 duct that he offers us are, however, flexible 
I enough to be put to use to justify any state 
| action anywhere in the world. The basic argu- 
; ment underlying his vigorous polemic is that 
the motivating force of Soviet foreign policy is 
the search Tor security. Theirs is a restless quest 
to find peace and stability, and recognition 
from a hostile world. Steele writes of Eastern 
Europe: 

Jt is hardly surprising lhatJStalEn] and his successors 
; . . created a buffer zon'6 or Soviet dominated allies, 
designed to absorb the first shock of any enemy 
ground attack. The horrors of the Nazi occupation 
confirmed ... the view that the only way (o deter 
any future invasion is to maintain a formidable fight- 
ing machine . . . poised, if necessary’' t0 launch a 
pre-emptive attack on enemy territory. 

But, as it turned out, this proved insuffi- 
cient. "The Western strategy of containment, 

• the post-war American policy of creating for- 
ward bases in . .■ . countries.on the Soviet Un- 
ion's periphery, and the development of inter- 
continental rocketry left Moscow vulnerable to 
.a new threat.” The Russians arc confronted by 
:,jy fcdllpmma: np matter hpw .far their expansion is universally, acknowledged • that they have 
takes' them, they' can never abandon their achieved nuclear parity! why should they not 
“sense of being encircled". The West is using act in accordance with our notion of how a 
the Middle East to encircle them, the United superpower should act? Is it not reasonable 

Politicals in the asylum 


States Mediterranean Fleet has emerged as a 
"powerful nuclear threat against their indust- 
rial heartland"; the Russians are threatened by 
United States installations in Turkey as well as 
in the Third World, by Polaris missiles front the 
Indian Ocean, by the British and French nuc- 
lear systems; and now the West’s Pershing II 
and cruise missiles pose so serious a strategic 
threat as to hold open the possibility of leaving 
the "entire Soviet retaliatory arsenal impo- 
tent”. In addition, the Russians are not treated 
with the respect that is their due: "Soviet lead- 
ers are sensitive to the insulting language of the 
Cold War . . . [angry] at the notion that the 
Soviet Union is beyond the pale of civilization 
. . . '*. They have had to put up with boycotts, 
pressure, isolation and contempt. And when, 
finally, the Americans agreed to engage in 
ddtente, the Russians had to put up with their 
goodwill being manipulated for "short-term 
gains at their expense”. 

The rhetorical force of the notion of the 
Soviet leaders being solely motivated by defen- 
sive considerations obscures the fact that any 
power is bound to attempt to justify its actions 
in terms of the securing of a vital national 
interest, of the pre-emptive defensive mea- 
sures it has been forced to take in anticipation 
of possible aggression. Consequently, it is 
often as futile to cite Soviet actions that go 
beyond the securing of safe frontiers or waters 
as evidence of some wider global purpose such 
as "the promotion of world revolution” , as it is 
to interpret these actions as exemplifying the 
Soviet tendency to respond in advance to re- 
mote - yet nevertheless actual - global threats. 
If one follows Steele and accepts the latter 
explanation it is not difficult to see what fol- 
lows. 

Since the Russians are threatened by nuclear 
missiles from just about everywhere in the 
world tore they not fully justified in seeking 
naval and air facilities to rival and even to 
exceed those of the United States? And since it 


J. K. Wing 
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SIDNEY BLOCH and PETER REDD A WAY 
^Joyiet ; Psychiatric- Abtu?: The shadow over 
world psychiatry j 
288pp.- Gollancz. £10.95; - 
037*032537 , • > . / ' 

.Seven years ago,' Sidney Bloch and Peter ked- 
daway published '& book summarizing the 
knowledge available at that time about the way 
political and religious dissenters in the Soviet 
Union were not only treated as criminals or 
.traitors but also, in certain eases, regarded on 
the flimsiest of evidence as Insane ( TLS , Octo- 
ber 14, 1977). They have now brought their 
.account up to date, Much of the information 
comes, .as before, from samizdat documents 
• compiled by people .who put themselves at risk 


should continue to be paid to such matters. 

The chief reason for a second volume is to 
describe the campaign by groups of psychiat- 
rists in the West to have the Soviet Union 
expelled froth the World Psychiatric Associa- 
tion if the offending practices were not re- 
formed. The account is necessarily based on 
second-hand reports of what was said at com- 
mittee meetings or in corridors and the infor- 
mants were not representative of all those tak- 
ing part. Nevertheless the general outline is 
probably accurate, enough. Led by the Royal 
Qallege of Psychiatrists, several nationaUsso- 
ciations put down resolutions !to be debated at 
the World Congress in Vienna, in July, 1983. 
When it became clear that there would be a 
majority of votes in favour of expulsion, the 
All-Union Association resigned from the 
World Psychiatric Association, followed by the 
national organizations of several satellite coun- 



. make compelling reading- bu( several interest-, 
t iceSj a r® revised : upwards . ; ing questions do arise/ First, why dp the 

. .'Some of those, y/ho were subjected to.com-- . Soviets' do it? The answer Is theoretically ob- 
J. 'ijftoy ^mission (*wu?e. of alleged feenfel . ' • V ibus;«eMtbbfl social hrid tHertfbfo^rd.cii- 
usually j schizophrenia, have been larly fq.the Soviet Union, a political concept. It 
ft ; ai lowed to. leave the .Soviet Upfon, possibly follow that “non-health** is also social.if only 
XH ; because of publicity in. the West. The accounts - by exclusion.. The borderline J between non- 
of their experiepcesby , Bukovsky , .Qri- ; ■ ' health and disease is poorly marked, and espe- 
goren ko. M ed vedeV and Plyushch, for exam- dally po ; in the ; area of psychological and be- 
pie, are, clear, \vell-wjjtte,n, apd ^ convincing, > havibural problems, The broadband lessspe- 
Reputable . psychiatrists ■ have seen each of ; ciffc.a disease theory, the; easier it is jo 


Vlhese highly intelligent and articulate men. not 
one qf whom showed ahysigh qf serious mental 
. disorder or disability. Whatever. the clinical 
. rtasdns. put forward, stich as the undoubtedly 
L ! ,'lbose way in which jehizopbrenia ^diagnosed 
: eycn in nph-polilicfi 1 cas^s , very few informed 
people in the Wejst doubt that the Soviet 
psychiatrists Involved in such cases are unduly 
influenced by. pressure 1 from the KGB. The 
authors convincingly documented this point in 


accommodate uncohyentiortai or eccentric 
altitudes • and behaviour vfithih . it : Soviet 
psychiatrists tend to apply ajvery wide defini- 
tion of schizophrenia, whether or not there is 
any question" of. political dissent.. 

However, much the same was true of; Amen 
ican ipsychiatrists until recently, butaccusa- 
' lions of political misuse in ,t|ie ; United States 
have been rare. The differences in political 
system presumably explain this discrepancy 


their earlier .book and have little mpre to add in but not the fact that, within the. Soviet Union 


that the Soviet Union should interpret any 
liberalization in their East European "buffer 
zone" as threatening their security and conse- 
quently take whatever action they feel is neces- 
sary to eliminate it, invade Afghanistan in 
order to keep it "within broadly the same fore- 
ign policy position that it had maintained for 
the past 25 years”, or legitimately proclaim for 
itself the right to engage in a strategic rivalry 
with the United States? They will challenge 
Western political and economic influence 
where feasible and, as Steele concludes in his 
book, they will neither renounce, nor concede 
to America, the right to intervene in Third 
World conflicts. 

But if Soviet policy is to aid and bring into its 
orbit countries acclaimed for their "historical, 
strategic and symbolic importance in resisting 
the United States" then it is scarcely comfort- 
ing for us to be told that ideological considera- 
tions play only a small part in Soviet foreign 
policy making. There is surely a fundamental 
clash of interests between East and West. The 
endlessly reiterated objectives of statesmen 
such as arms control and the peaceful resolu- 
tion of superpower crises have proved, in prac- 
tice, to be only too compatible with widely 
divergent interpretations of intentions. The 
sterile diplomacy of invective and harangue is 
an expression of the lack of universal agree- 
ment over what properly constitutes a national 
interest. Therefore, it is rather surprising to 
find Steele consistently berating the United 
States for not persevering with ddtente, for 
letting down the Russian expectations of a 
partnership of equals to "encompass the entire 
foreseeable future”. 

However, suppose the West were to aban- 
don its "Cold War” attitude and were, finally, 
to accept that Soviet interests are no more than 
those of achieving security. The implications of 
Soviet security requirements would surely pre- 
clude the emergence of any kind of consensus 
necessary for a joint policy. The American 
nuclear and conventional presence in Western 
Europe, after all, means that the East Euro- 
pean "buffer zone” provides scant security. 
But would not a Western Europe relying solely 


doubt being raised as to their sanity. Moreov- 
er, relatively few psychiatrists are directly in- 
volved and the practice does not seem to have 
spread to other communist countries. There 
seems very little reason why it should continue, 

Perhaps the practical answer is that, like so 
many other characteristics of modern Soviet 
society, It . all began under the Tfears and a 
second revolution would be required to over- 
come the inertia In the KGB bureaucracy . The 
psychiatrists who take part presumably have 
mixed . motives. Their diagnostics are vague 
and non-techmeal, the rewards are tempting 
and the pressures pervasive and threatening. 

Bloch and Reddaway are right to call the 
persistence of this practice not just a moral blot 
but a “shadow over world psychiatry". While it 
continues in one country, the Integrity of 
psychiatrists and other professional workers 
elsewhere in the world may be called into ques- 
tion. What, then, to do about it? Making a fuss 
-: about individual cases has sometimes helped. 

. puiQterattempts.toinnuencetheattltudes of, 
those Soviet psychiatrists; with whom Wester- 
ners come into contact also have their place. 

. Getting Western political and other leaders to 
make their. Soviet counterparts aware hpw 
damaging to their image this practice is, as well 
as how unnecessary, might be quite effective, 
hut such- leader^ , usually, hqve very different 
priorities. Changing the Soviet bureaUdracy re- 
quires more effort than all the labours of Her- 
cules. ■ ■ ;■ i __ \ • ; 

The authors think thatpersuad Ing the World • 
Psychiatric Association . to condemn one of its . 
member societies is the' most effective strategy. 

• The WPA is .a loOsc conglomerate of p'rofes- 

- rional refjresentari^es'from national psychiat- ' 
ric organizations,- which meets, every four or, 1 , 
five years at anUnonhous Assembly and be- • 
tween whiles leaves its affaire in the hands of a : 
small. Executive Committee and Secretariat. 
Such an Organization is In danger of being run 
by an oligarchy of office bearers with no vision, 
who simply, vyi^h to avoid trouhle arid, pfacate 

nthftJiiia JKininJn * - 1 '.mi/! 


on the British and French nuclear deterrents 
also be a threat? Even a so-called “Finland- 
ized" Western Europe would be menadno 
since it would undermine the justification for 
the Soviet presence in Eastern Europe. It j, 
unclear from his book whether Steele himself 
thinks that Soviet fears are reasonable and 
their actions measured responses to genuinely 
perceived threats. 1 

If Steele’s plea to us to see the reasonable- 
ness of Soviet needs perhaps leaves us a little 
unmoved, his bracing words to dispel panic 
among the pessimists in the West at the immi- 
nence of a Soviet takeover of the world, ait 
however, much more convincing. There are 
too many constraining elements in the world 
today for any power, whatever its military 
capability, to expect the realization of its aims. 
Why, only recently, Steele tells us, Moscow 
was forced to abandon the search for naval 
base facilities in either Mozambique or Angola 
fearing that the "appearance of Soviet sub- 
marines on patrol so close to the Cape route 
would only have fuelled the alarmist fears of 
Western hawks about alleged Soviet expan- 
sionism”. Steele provides us with a detailed 
catalogue of frustrated Soviet expectations, 
unachieved goals, newly discovered vulnerabil- 
ities, wasted resources: China, Yugoslavia, 
Egypt, Chile, Iran. 

One can hardly avoid concluding that given 
the Soviet hostility towards the West, of which 
the lack of freedom of Soviet citizens to travel 
abroad to form their own conclusions is so 
significant an expression, and given their lack 
of ability to legitimize their rule in Eastern 
Europe either in the eyes of the subject peoples 
themselves or in the eyes of the West, Soviet 
insecurity will be with us for some time to come 
and consequently the conflict of interests with 
the West will continue. Steele does notallow us 
to hope otherwise. But then why does he feelil 
necessary persistently to upbraid United Stales 
governments when they attempt to mobilize 
popular support for what would otherwise be 
an unacceptably high level of defence spending 
and for a clearly articulated concept of Weslrn 
interests? 


Neither of these things has actually quite hap- 
pened but the aims of cultural interchange, 
improving professional standards and educa- 
tion, and helping Third World countries to 
benefit from developments elswhere as well as 
learning from their experience, have not al- 
ways seemed paramount, 

Whether forcing the exclusion of the Soviet 
Union will improve matters, cither for 
dissenters or for WPA, remains a matter tor 
debate. So far as the Soviet authorities ^ 
concerned (the psychiatrists have no say in 
matter) the pressure is off; the opinion 
Western member societies, who have the vot- 
ing majority in WPA, will-carry little welff 1 * 
On the other hand, the air has been i ^ ea J e ' 
Some Third World countries find it . 
understand the logic of excluding one of I 
largest groups of psychiatrists in the ' wjjjj 
India has already made it difficult to Hblq w 
meetings to that sub-continent. On the o 
hand, professional standards of cohddet 
been upheld and asserted apd perbnp®- - 
SoViet Union rriay be persuaded by w 1 v . 
country as-India that the price of expi^r 
not Worth paying for a relatively taerrecuw 
meanB of suppressing dissent. 

. The authors; are. optimistic, 
whether they, are right. ; . • ' / 

' A* fourth' edition of A History of ^3 
Nicholas V, fciasgnovsky (695pp. 
£19,50,, 0 19 503361 2 ) has rewn Sslnrt 

published. It has been extensively ^vis - 
the ;1976 edition. New material cqvenn» 
last seven, yegre of the Brezhney^fy® 
been a4ded. New material h?s , ^.goviet - 
sections oh the position of wbmeri”\. 

Union,, economic problem; ; 

issues in Easterh Europe, H W 

and the decline of ddtepte since He jn. . vtfjw - 
,The first ediripn of A tiifiory ff ft; 

described to thp.TW of .May^S^^ 
readable , ajnd wen-bafanced ^^y- ^ 
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The dead more alive than the living 


;l i 


T. O. Treadwell 


JAMES PURDY 
Mourners Below 

295pp. Peter Owen. £8 . 95 . 

0720606217 


James Purdy has always been a coterie writer. 

His first collection of stories was privately 
printed in 1956 having first been rejected by 
every New York publisher to whom Purdy had 
submitted it, and his reputation was estab- 
lished when he sent copies to various figures in 
the London literary world, including Edith Sit- 
well, who seems to have been the first to recog- 
nize his talent. Contempt for American cultur- 
al values is a persistent theme in Purdy's fic- 
tion, while a sense of himself as an outsider and 
a defiant acceptance of his position as an un- 
popular writer seems to have freed him from 
any fear of the experimental or difficult. Mourn- 
ers Below t Purdy's eleventh novel, continues 
his quest for unusual ways of rendering his 
vision of American life. 

The terrible emptiness and sterility of this 
life is, as always, his theme. Mourners Below is 
set during the Second World War in an anony- 
mous locality in the Middle West which the 
narrator refers to only as “our town”, suggest- 
ing (besides a swipe at Thornton Wilder folksi- 
ness) an identification of the place with Amer- 
ican society in general. The central character is 
Duane Bledsoe, the adolescent son of Eugene 
Bledsoe, one of the town's leading citizens. 
The novel opens on the day the Bledsoes re- 
ceive notice that Duane's two older half- 

Double trouble 


brothers have been killed in battle, their bodies 
destroyed so completely that only the identity 
tags and a few sernps of uniform remain. 

The elder Bledsoe responds to this catas- 
trophe by refusing to speak of it, or even to 
allow mention of his dead sons' names, a reac- 
tion which Duane finds baffling and intensely 
painful. As the novel progresses, it becomes 
clear that the father's iron repression of his 
grief is an aspect of his emotional deadness, a 
terrified rejection of human feelings and the 
natural rhythms of life. "You are afraid of the 
human body", his ex-wife tells 'him, "of its 
birth, its maturation, and certainly its 
death .... You were not meant to deal with 
the human." 

In direct contrast to this is the coarse animal 
vitality with which Duane's dead half-brothers 
had been endowed. One of them is so lightly 
sketched that his presence in the novel is itself 
mysterious, but the other, Justin, had been a 
brawling, sweating, rutting giant to whom 
Duane had looked up with adoration and a 
marked sense of his own inferiority. Duane's 
desolation at the loss of all this energy and at 
his father's cold refusal to mourn for it turns to 
baffled anguish when the ghosts of his older 
brothers literally return to haunt him, seeming- 
ly to no purpose other than to remind him of his 
loss. 

The third major character is Estelle 
Dumont, a rich and attractive young widow of 
equivocal reputation who has been Justin's 
mistress. In the novel's central episode she 
organizes a masquerade ball as a memorial to 
the dead Bledsoes, at which Duane is guest of 


Neville Shack 


DOMINI TAYLOR 
Gemini 

225pp.Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 

024H13229; 

nataue babbitt 

Herbert Rowbarge 

216pp, Dent. £7.95. 

046004642 X 


Tuvins are natural subjects for stories of mys- 
tery. Physical resemblance, affinity, inscruta- 
bility, a union of kindred spirits, can be made 
to appear by turns freakish , exclusive and men- 
ac ing. To another imagination, telepathic con- 
tact between twins might easily lead to a con- 
spiracy against the rest of the world. 

to both these novels received notions about 
brins are used to convey an aura - some- 
thing strange. But this is where they become 
distinguishable in quality. One bludgeons us 
constantly with reminders of the strangeness 
and destructiveness of the twins portrayed ; the 
other achieves its effects through the fineness 
its composition ( and an ability to tease 
enigmas out of familiar stuff. 

Peter and Pandora, ; the charmed pair in 
Cem/ri/, have been extremely special since 
Wrth. it is said that people almost saw haloes 
about their heads, and so we can take it that 
Ihey wjUntissouton joint sainthood. Instead, a 
njaniacal quest for power follows, aided by the 
^arre communication channels established 
betoreen them. Their parents ■ the once- 
: ?!feriescent Melissa and worthy Simon, can’t 
jcally handle things, although spinster-aunt 
twjqor proves cannier. The prospect of a bad 
“no looms heavily, 

' Unravel in such a predictable" way 

M tiieir acfoal taking pjacq seems far less 
; than all the portentous foreshadow- 

..“^•Melissa is the grand-daughter of a. peer 
estate boasts a Palladiap vill&ySterney 
j3 lr ! , . 1 ^| American lino of the family is set to 
: , jv! S and eventually does - though Lord 
S 1 ^ (Yankee Lord Kendall de Ster- 
‘ hr iK ^ DOt bargained/for the m&chinaddris 
^eyor al members of the family 
^t untimeiy ends as a resuH of the evil duo’s 
at co-prdinating ‘the tactics of jnurdery 
; ; ^W 8naran^tog ari;;aJlbi fof r themselves-, 
> Jhpje ebricoqtiph adds up to a whpdiiti- 
. ; ^ l ni ^ h ?^ ; ahy>quert ibn-marki. - The twins' 

tone’ aatoddiers to 
■L' vyoKUfadeqfej- sweeps dyet^one out of their 


honour. In the course of the masquerade she 
seduces him and subsequently announces her 
pregnancy, at which point she insists on 
marrying, not Duane, but his tutor, Duke 
LaRoche, who has long been hopelessly in love 
with her; the child, however, is to be given to 
Duane. A boy is born, Duane takes it from the 
delivery room, names it Justin Bledsoe II, and 
devotes himself to it entirety, so much so that in 
the novel’s closing words his father wonders “if 
there had ever been a boy before in all re- 
corded history who was so destined to do no- 
thing but raise a son". 

The dead, the story tells us, are more alive 
than the living; Duane's own identity is sub- 
merged in Justin’s, and even in the act of creat- 
ing life in Estelle Dumont's bed he is, as he 
comes to see, doing his brother’s will. His only 
purpose is to bring Justin back to life in the 
form of the child. The masquerade ball, pres- 
ided over by the Circe-like Estelle (who is iden- 
tified allusively with America itself), is the 
novel's master-image. Duane seems to be 
offered a wide choice of costumes, including 
that of Pan, but the final choice of an identity 


for him is in the hands of others. The mas- 
querade marks Duane's initiation into an adult 
masculine potency, but on emerging into the 
real world the next day he is stripped of his 
expensive costume, beaten and sexually 
humiliated. 

The meaning of Mourners Below lies on the 
symbolic, even allegorical level - where spir- 
itual desolation is suggested by houses with loo 
many rooms, and sweat and saliva become the 
waters of life. The problem with it is nearer the 
surface. Duane Bledsoe is so charmlessly prig- 
gish that his ingenuousness is irritating rather 
than affecting, and the voice which narrates the 
melodramatic events of his story is a listless., 
monotone of circumlocution and faded clichg. 
This may be an appropriately tedious medium 
for a story about deadness; and it is tempting to 
see in his technique Purdy facing his roie as on 
unpopular writer in the most direct way. He is, 
of course, quite entitled to demand that his 
readers work to get below the arid surface of 
the novel, but the rewards for making the 
effort are meagre. 


Up the Tullianum 


Christopher Hawtree 


MICHEL LEVEY 
An Affair on the Applan Way 
219pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 
0241 113156 


so well advertise, illuminated escape routes 
from the Horse and Hound milieu, that they 
hardly tantalize. The problem lies in having a 
cast of cut-outs surround the precocious pair. 
Instead of creating suspense out of the unintel- 
ligible, Domini Taylor fails to depict dramatic 
action in the first degree. . • 

• Herbert Rowbarge contains a secret within a 
secret which is coated in the cheerless floss of 
small-town America. The twins, Babe, and 
Louisa, are two ageing spinsters who stir their 
tea in the same lack-lustre way as they do most 
other things. They are simply, and very 
effectively, one personification of domestic 
tedium split into two. The fact that they are 
stuck in this chintzy realm means that they can 
be turned back on the scenario like defences 
which ensure the stagnation of a backwater in 
northwestern Ohio. 

Eponymous Herbert, their father, is the self- 
made owner of the Rowbarge Pleasure Dome, 
an oasis of fun. Despite his business, he is 
obviously lacking in personable qualities and 
an appetite for fun, and insists on deceiving 
even his family about his own origins. These 
were in an orphanage until he came of age and 
could find an Identity and a fortune for himself. 
Forever afterwards, only Dick Festeen, his 
life-long confidant, knows the truth. 

.. Intrigujngly, Herbert’s shabby, unaffluent 
beginnings are not the ultimate secret of the 
book. He doesn’t know that, in fact', he was 
bora one of twins and that his brother was 
adopted and removed from him soon after they 
were both abandoned as babies. This unknown 
detail becomes fatefully important towards the 
end. Babe and Louisa conspire harmlessly and 
tiresomely. Herbert, norknowirtgly a twin be- 
cause, a “vital piece of him was wrenched away” 
so young,' becomes a victim, of a mutually des- 
tructive conspiracy of a far more extraordinary 

kind. . ' 

’ Herbert is mercenary, in his dealings. Kyby, 
his rich and plain wife, deceives herself about 
him before he works his own trickery, and then 
she dies when the twins are, stW very young, 
Ruby is truly haplesa ahti innaceot; never ^ quite 
a conscious human being, -she can’t get to grips 
’ with womanhood. One of the strengths in the 
telling of this story is the clear resonance of 
mood; common placenCsB occupies every cor- 
'••fiar. But' the modulated' narrative gives its 
study of environment and characters a lasting 
significance. .Natalie Babbitt, an established 
children's writer, can build Interest up put of- 
apparently insipid* extremely gpyiftdal-mjifc 

W ihe relishestoeiprivifege Of beingstfflght- 


'"Ooh.’ It was a moan from the workmnn, an 
old man I now realised with shame, who was 
nursing his stomach and staggering against a 
piece of projecting guttering. ‘Ooli, you nasty 
old cow. And I thought I’d hurt you. Felt sorry, 
I did.’’’ Only thirty pages into Michael Levey's 
second novel it appears that Frankie Howerd 
or Kenneth Williams has been brought on to 
play a part in one of those old comic romps 
scripted by Talbot Rothweli. An Affair on the 
Appign Way, however, is billed as “part mur- 
der mystery, part love story”, indeed as some- 
thing poignant, for behind it "looms the Ro- 
man state against which no individual can fight 
and hope to win". 

Who cares who murdered Pontilla Pilata? 
We are given so little idea of who she was and 
what she did that we feel merely happy that 
somebody has been able to escape from this 
exceedingly odd account of a city which pur- 
ports to be Rome at the end of the first century 
AD. None the less, Julia, the Chief Vestal 
Virgin, is so alarmed and upset by .the event 
that she undertakes a search for the appalling 
strangler. Not convinced that the man who 
confessed and died in gaol was guilty, she 
embarks on her quest in a fashion usually 
associated with quiet villages, vicarages and 
libraries: 

Tomorrow, 1 decided, I would go openly to Poniilla 
Pitaia's house and pay my respects as a mourner over 

Ex-rectory 


Akan Franks 


ADAMSHANDKYDD 
Happy Trails 
192pp. Heinemann. £7.95. 
0434695033 


.Adam Shand Kydd is an incipient master at 
what you might term the still life end of fiction. 
He does interims' to a tee and makes a fair fist 
of physiognomies. It is when the rooms are 
filled and the faces start moving that the trou- 
ble starts, even though the trouble itself is .of an 
engaging kitid. 

> Any first novelist who can keep the cutting 
edge on his sentences as they forge through the 
increasingly margarine consistency of the plot 
is. to be congratulated; for when first novels 
founder, they tend to go down with ail hands. 
Shand Kydd’s is a story which is at best fanciful 
and; at worst inchoate to the point of unwar- 
ranted silliness; and yet as it deteriorates, tun- 
'nel|ifig ever more frantically for an escape 
. route; so the writing itself grows more taut and 
8frong, as if by way of compensation; 
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her body; it might be a convenient opportunity lo 
speak to some of the servants. ^ 

Variously assisted, she discovers that, contrary 
to legend, Pontilla was far from being chaste; 
her men almost had to work to a rota. By a 
quarter of the way through, though, so few 
characters are discernible among the thickets 
of cloying prose that any detective pleasures 
disappear. Instead we are presented with peo- 
ple who exclaim such remarks as "I believe I'll 
now have to stop caliing my young friend Gelii- 
dus. I asked him - are all Gauls divided into, 
three parts? I'm not sure what I meant, of 
course, but he blushed very prettily*'. 

It is in such a spirit that Julia forsakes her 
duty and succumbs to the charms of Rufus. 
“He stood quite naked, illuminated by no light- 
ning bolt but in a shaft of sun that momentarily 
burnished his body into chryselephantine 
tones.” So it goes on fob page after page - "the 
pungent smell I seemed to crush, like garlic, 
out of the crevices of bis trunk made me 
half-delirious in my greed”. The result of it all 
is obvious; and one final melting moment is 
internipted by the arrival of an officer who 
bears a striking resemblance to Sid James. "I 
had my orders. And this one's foreign all right 
-jabbering away he was. If it’s a mistake, they,, 
must sort it out at the Tullianum. That’s where 
he’s going. Come on, lads. Get him moving" 
The subsequent tragic ending heed not delay 
us. 

Had anybody else written such a preposter- 
ous novel, one might have been able to excuse 
it as an unfortunate aberration. Levey, it will 
be remembered, was a co-author of the ever- 
notorious Fifty Works of English Literature 
We Could do Without, a performance which 
evaporates all one’s charity. ’ 


world of rural battiness and elegant decline, in 
1 which Josh, pink and corpulent, occupies lhe j 
old family rectory with his younger more-thah- J 
friend Sammy. There is rabid right-wingeiy at 
the local Tory association and vile chicanery nt 
golf club committee level. Enter Vehetia, 
Josh’s niece, who kicks over traces as John 
■Wayne used to kick over bar stools, with her 
. latest unlovely boyfriend. Boyfriend does a 
midnight bunk with prized family effect q , and a 
sort of chase is set in motion. 

There is nothing like, a chase for lettihg an 
author loose on some attractive location work; 
and Shand Kydd fairly zips through the bro- 
chure -- a button-sized Western Isle , an Italy pf 
contiC’violerice and, best of all, a Notting 
of flaking stucco and bell-push columns. Buf if 
you are going to get yourself (or your. narra- 
tive) into a serdpe, it’s no use craving succour 
from the Patron Saint of Conclusions - only 
from the strange, powerful logic that can and 
does rear up from the wreckage of order, in 
fiction os in life. 

At his best Tom Sharpe can conjure that 
genie at will, and Shand Kydd may yet be able 
to. If and when he d.qes he will write a prettjt 
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Building the bomb 


Eric Lynn 


JAMES W. KUNETKA evolved fr 

Oppenheimer: The years of risk struse brai 

292pp. Hemel Hempstead: Prentice-Hall. breed of nr 

£13.55. anddeveti 

0136380077 a highly sc 

first of tha 

Julius Robert Oppcnheimer (1904-67) would successful, 
probably have remained a professor of theoret- years of ai 
ical physics, albeit a distinguished one at a teamcreat 
major university, but for the intervention of Second Wi 
two unconnected events in 1938-39. The first Initially, 
„ was the discovery in Germany of fission, the after years 
splitting of the atomic nucleus accompanied by exhilarafin 
the releaseofan extraordinary amount of ener- one of pro 

gy. The second was the outbreak of war in plications < 
Europe. the future i 

Oppenheimer's skill as a theoretical physi- deeply abo 
cist and his knowledge and understanding of in favour < 
the latest scientific developments enabled him velopment 
to see immediately the practical implications of Russian ini 

the new discovery, as well ns its scientific sig- proposed s 
nificancc. In short, it seemed to offer the (rate on Ai 

potential of a new explosive of unprecedented years folia 

power. This realization, coming close to the directorshi; 
outset of a world war launched by Nazi Ger- enormous; 
many convinced many scientists of the need to Advisory C 
^create this new weapon, the great fear being Commissio 
it might not be available for the Western balanced te 
democracies should Germany acquire it. demands oi 

Oppenheimer was among the leaders in this establishme 
new research in the United States. At first the give a firm 
work was relatively disorganized and distri- ica’s nuclea 
buted among a number of university labor- his opposit 
atones. But Oppenheimer pushed for a more “super” (hy 
coordinated and centralized effort, and in 1942 it had only 

was selected to direct the research on weapon success and 

The great gas-man 


physics and the development of the atom bomb 
itself at a new secret location in a lonely area of 
New Mexico - Los Alamos. Here he rapidly 
evolved from an academic professor in an ab- 
struse branch of theoretical science into a new 
breed of man. the director of a major research 
and development centre dedicated to creating 
a highly sophisticated technology. One of the 
first of that breed, he was also one of the most 
successful, perhaps of all time, and in three 
years of amazingly hard and skilled work his 
team created the atom bombs that brought the 
Second World War to a close. 

Initially, the amazing success of the venture 
after years of dedicated and brilliant work was 
exhilarating. But this mood soon gave way to 
one of profound disquiet about the moral im- 
plications of the weapon and its shadow over 
the future of mankind. Oppenheimer thought 
deeply about these matters. He was very much 
in favour of international control of the de- 
velopment of atomic energy, but in the face of 
Russian intransigence on key elements of the 
proposed schemes he was driven to concen- 
trate on American policy in this field. In the 
years following the end of the war and his 
directorship of Los Alamos his influence was 
enormous; and as ChairmRn of the General 
Advisory Committee of the US Atomic Energy 
Commission he succeeded in charting a path of 
balanced technical achievement in spite of the 
demands of the various arms of the military 
establishment. Yet it was this very concern to 
give a firm base to the development of Amer- 
ica's nuclear capability that led to his undoing: 
his opposition to the development of the 
“super” (hydrogen bomb), on the grounds that 
it had only a very slim chance of technical 
success and would absorb too many resources 
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MARIO MORSELLI 

Lj Amedeo Avogadro: A scientific biography 

if 375pp. Dordrecht: Reidel. $59.50. 

90 577 1624 2 
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|ij The history of science shows a curious pattern 
it of luck and justice. Great discoveries or rein- 

i terpretations are often bu t by no means always 
made by those associated with so-called cen- 
: • Jres of excellence; and those whose names are 
’^Mitiembered are sometimes the most eminent 
of their day, and sometimes more local heroes 
■ vwhose ; work in :one place or in one narrow 
• . .branch of sclerice has made them somehow 
.'.memprable. Avogadro is an extreme example 
v'- 'bf this tatter group.. Ignored in his lifetime, 
V when giants like Wollaston. Dumas and: 

. . Wfljhlei 1 dominated chemistry, his work is now : 
familiar to students of elementary chemistry 
1 while- theirs Is.forgoiten,' ;■ 

There is further irony in that be i.S known for. 

• his Law or Hypothesis that, equal volumes of 
gases under the same ajnditions contain equal 
iS . . niimbers of molecules.' There was nothing new 


in this (it was proposed by various contempor- 
aries) i what was criici al abbut Avogadro was 
his idea that the molecules, ntoms or particles 
of elementary gases like oxygen and hydrogen 
must be divisible. When we write H 2 0 for 
water we are following Avogadro in the belief 
that oxygen molecules are formed of two 
atoms, Oj, and are halved during combination 
with hydrogen. Chemists such as Humphry 
Davy had come up with this formula, but Avo- 
gadro was the first to be consistent and clear 
about what he was doing. 

‘ As Mario Morselli demonstrates, Avogad- 
' ro's science was for the most part provincial 
and old-fashioned, and he made little effort to 
get his work appreciated. With a legal training 
appropriate to a member of a family of Pied- 
montese civil servants, he was not eager to 
.plead- his cause iii science. His important 
papers' were in French, but he sent , them to a 
, journal of the second rank, and he seenis to 
have made little effort to cultivate relations 
with leading French chemist*, or to meet Davy 
when he visited . Italy in 1814. Merely, pub- 
lishing a paper is hot enough in. science: per- 
sonal contact and correspondence are vital if 
ideas. are, to< gain currency, especially if one 


from the development of the fission bomb, 
gave rise to the charge that he was concerned 
for ideological reasons to give Russia a vital 
lead. 

By the end of 1953, the pressure from 
Oppenheimer's opponents caused the Atomic 
Energy Commission to suspend his security 
clearance. Oppenheimer formally protested 
and as a result a quasi-legal hearing was held. 
After a preparation of several months and a 
hearing lasting almost four weeks, the tribunal 
recommended by a two-to-one majority that 
his security clearance should be suspended. 
This was formally and brutally endorsed by 
General Nichols, the general manager of the 
AEC, and thereafter an embittered 
Oppenheimer was no longer allowed to contri- 
bute his great knowledge and high mental pow- 
ers to the service of the state. He remained, 
however, a notable Director of the Institute for 
Advanced Studies at Princeton until his death 
in 1967. 

Despite its title J. W. Kunetka's book cannot 
be classed as a biography of Oppenheimer. It 
makes no real attempt to penetrate his charac- 
ter and his personality or to give a rounded 
view of his private and working life in addition 
to his official role. It suggests, but does not 
bring out fully, the interplay between his fas- 
cination for the intricate and elegant scientific 
principles involved in the weapons work and 
his horror at its implications for the destiny of 
mankind. 

But the book does present a fascinating 
study of one of the major witch-hunt trials of 
history. In an objective and almost impassive 
style, and with well-researched detail, Kunet- 
ka builds up the scene of mounting opposition 
to Oppenheimer from several quarters, some 


lives far from great centres of activity. 

Avogadro’s crucial paper came out in 181 1 , 
though the ideas were amplified in later writ- 
ings to which Morselli usefully draws attention. 
It was to be half a century before Avogadro 
was to find his champion, and by then he was 
dead. At the famous Karlsruhe Conference of 
1860, called to try to fix atomic weights and 
therefore chemical formulae and equations (on 
which there was no general agreement), Can- 
nizzaro urged the importance of Avogadro's 
hypothesis, and it rapidly met with acceptance. 
On the surface this seems similar to the history 
of Mendel'S laws of Inheritance: the difference 
is that at least what we think of as Avogadro's 
hypothesis was known, though not usually 
attributed to him, and it was used by eminent 
chemists during this half-century. It was even 
independently though less clearly proposed by 
the famous physicist Ampdre. 

Historians of chemistry since Cannizzaro 
have therefore been faced with the question of 
why chemists seemed to prefer to wallbw in 
disorder when all their problems had already 
been solved - which often happens in life but 
should not happen in rational activities like 
chemistry. Morselli 'devotes a long chapter to 


undoubtedly stemming from personal ante, 
gonism, some from military pressure lobbies 
some even from scientific groups thwarted bv 
his policy advice in pursuing their own prefe/ 
red lines of research. He brings out 
Oppenheimer's basic vulnerability to an attack 
on security grounds because of his association 
with left-wing causes in pre-war America (an 
association that was naive and idealistic rather 
than political , but nonetheless damaging in the 
McCarthyite atmosphere of 1954), and be- 
cause of a formal, but harmless, personal 
security blunder at an early stage of the Man- 
hattan project. Finally, Kunetka draws a de- 
tailed picture of the hearing itself, held before 
three undistinguished time-servers of the 
establishment, showing the built-in bias of tbe 
proceedings in which Oppenheimer and his 
legal representative were prevented from gain- 
ing access to the very documentary evidence 
needed to establish his defence. Even so, one 
member of the tribunal felt unable to accept 
the flimsy grounds on which the recommenda- 
tion to remove Oppenheimer’s security clear- 
ance was made. In later years the United Slates 
administration became ashamed of the shabby 
decision and attempted to make amends by 
awarding Oppenheimer the Enrico Fermi 
Award for especially meritorious contributions 
to the development of atomic energy. 

Kunetka’s book is a valuable contribution to 
the history of American politics in the McCar- 
thy era. Despite the restrained style a tragic 
story emerges: the destruction of the public life 
of a man of great professional talents and 
broad vision by lesser scientists pursuing their 
own sectional interests and by officials who 
were simply unable to see beyond the 
bureaucratic minutiae of the state. 


this, and another to the latter years of the 
nineteenth century when there was consider- 
able doubt about the real existence of atoms. 
This unbalances the biography; the crucial 
point seems to be that in Avogadro’s time 
chemistry and physics were drifting apart and 
that chemists preferred to rely upon directly 
chemical evidence, while he was on the 
“physics” side of the divide. 

To have a life of Avogadro is valuable, and 
this one places him usefully In his contest!*, 
task which would have been better achieved if 
the book had been rather shorter and focused 
more upon his fate than that of his theory; and 
also if it had been better edited. Somefitt* 
references have not been verified; there is ow 
curious note going on for three pages; ‘'reput- 
ble” chemists are referred to as “reputed"; aw. 
some phrases are tortuous, eg, “the dlslinctroo 
made by Faraday in 1834 had no reason to 
exist”. In the chapters on history of chernu^ 
it is not disclosed how Cannizzaro came w 
invited to deliver the Faraday Lecture roMJj 

don in 1872, nor why the anti-atomist Edwaro 

Divers was President of the Chemical Secltoa 
of the BAAS in 1902. 
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GEOFFREY EATOUGH (Editor and translator): 
FraeasloroVSyphlll^ 

295pp. Liverpool: Francis .Cairn?. £17.50. 
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Shortly after Columbus's-voyage culminated m 
• • a spectacular, return from' the “Indies-,- , \ here, 
appeared in Europe a new pteguq. a persistent- 
: *iy, fatal disease spoil blamed in popularMore on 
;• : thesexual proclivities of both the natives of the- 
•J presumed Indies and the t^n bridled passion of 
: the sailors on the ships dispatched by Ferdii 

- naiid and Isabella. Once home, it wits said, the' 
siamen ..Spread the virulence through , their 
JqficivripuS'. habits, ‘and after Charles VIII 
launched his invasion of Italy, the “French 
pox”’ 'was planted op Its second European 
peninsula. Physicians were generally helpless 

gjfgajrist thjVncff ;p|qg.ue ajid, ift _5pife reputed 


to' wreak, havoc nrtiong Europeans. ■ 
Girolamo Fracastoro (cl 478-1 553) in His * 
Syphilis or {lie French Disease (1530) ^ coined 
the name we .sfiU use today for this Sexually 
transmitted treponematosls. Itv the classical 
vehicle of myth, he tells the ta|e of Syphilis the 
Shepherd, the first victirh of this particularly . 
gruesome affliction. In his introduction and 
commentary. Geoffrey Emough nicely demon- 
strales that Fracastoro : achieved a ' slmhl- 
taihedusly .didactic, and., poetic expressidn of 
wonder and horror Welded from multifaceted 
- Greco-Roman rriyths,'aiieient mcdicjrfe pnd its 
, theories bf disease,' biblical stories, traditional f 
. pharmacology and the herb lore from the New 
■ Woflq, and the sad state of European politics. 
Two thyths underpin thrice books of the ppem:, 
l hat bf the Holy;Wood (GbaiacOm), and tftatof 
a mercury cure. More satisfying is the pVesuhi-. . 
! ably mythical description of Quaiacum (B6ok 

i Three) . leading directly into the epic themes of 

| Co(umbu$,th&diyQVgredpamdi^e in (hq West, 


' Atlantis, and the horrors of human sacrifice by 
Aztecs and island cannibals. 

Apart from the usually excellent Latin hexa- 
meters, Syphilis ranks as a historical source in 
Us own right. The description of Guaiacum Is 
.precise, and Eatough carefully notes Fracasr 
foro’s debt to contemporary accounts of. the 
rapidly expanding Spanish empire iii America: 
The text is that estabiishtkfby H. Wynne Finch, 
Whose 1935 edition (with translation) of Syphi- 
lis : has remained standard in English j put 
Eatough admirably places Fracastoro firmiy in 
t|ie context of" the European. Renaissance 
which Wynne-Fj nch , had '= Jefl , assu iped . 
Eatough’s translation tends toWard literalness, 
while Wynne-Fynch strove for a fluidity some- 
times lacking in . Fracas tor o’s , Latin. ‘ On ba- 
lance, Eatough’s rendition is a better guide for 
Lalinless students of Renaissance epidemiolo- 
gy. The Renaissance sb vants had many of their 
classical sources by heartland Fracastoro knew 
his Galen very, well indeed, as also, other au- 


sionally brilliant insight into 
which. called attention to Greco^RonJ^ 
of Contagion, such as that of (he seeds . ■ 
ease’ signalled in the °P e bingfine . .= 

“Quj casus rerum varii, quae semna m .. . . . 
Insuetum Fortunately one may now ^ 

a good study of the lengthy history . A-y ,. .'. 
notion ih Vivian Nutton’s furidamdotai 
/The Seerjsiof Disease: Explanation^. 
tgion and Infection from the. /,gg 3 ),- ■; 
Renaissance”, Medical History . 1 ^ a v : 

1-34. Eatough, moreover, d °“ 
decision regarding a controversial 9 
the origins of syphilis, al f 
wards the “American 4*8 • ; 

apparently believed tpat the j 
the source of the; scourge, butpe^,-^ 
mahy contradlctory data th ® t . h ^ 1 

refused to decidei Epto.ugh has' de !> . 
complicated ihtertwininM pf -« 

■ • l l 1.1 __i. ._i ■ .l influence . .ii,, - • 
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A quick jaunt 
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ROBERT JOHNSTONE and BILL KIRK 
(ranges of Belfast 
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Following the pattern of most anthologies, 
William Trevor's A Writer's Ireland begins 
with the impenetrable Ireland of the distant 
past: apocryphal invasions, invocations, 
ogham Inscriptions. Next comes the era of the 
sagas, with material translated from Middle 
Irish sources like the Book of the Dun Cow. 
Monastic Ireland, the Viking interlude, the 
Norman influx and assimilation -all these get a 
showing, in some literary figuration or other. 
The reader is whisked through the centuries, 
with barely a pause for reflection. Angliciza- 
lion overtakes the national literature. Spenser, 
Swift and Goldsmith put in an appearance, 
while the last notes of the final Gaelic outcry 
die away. “Irrevocable silence ails my heart" , 
claimed the dissident poet Eoghan O’Rahilly, 
born in 1670 (Eavan Boland’s translation, 
quoted by Trevor). 

The hurry from place to place is no less 
apparent than the dash through history. Trevor 
has an abundance of striking material to get in. 
Overpowering landscapes are plentiful, from 
Yeats's overcast Knocknarae to the Giants’ 
Causeway, whose associations are not pre- 
dominantly literary. Thackeray's sketch-book 
supplies a comment on the latter. Other Victo- 
rian tourists, notably Mr and Mrs S.C.Hall , are 
enlisted in the effort to establish-the pre-emi- 
nence or scenic Ireland: woodlands, waterfalls, 
mountains, round towers, ruined abbeys. Mis- 
singfrom this section is the topographical verse 
peculiar to the Georgian period in Ireland - an 
unequivocal Instance of landscape in litera- 
ture, and a form, moreoverrthaf engendered 
some engaging .oddities, such as the Revd 
Samuel Burdy’s “Ardglass": “On her has 
Nature liberally bestowed / A bay capacious, 
and an open road". 

Political ballads and the events they com- 
memorate are, by and large, excluded. “At the 
Siege of Ross did my father fall/ At Gorey my 
loving brothers all", says the hero of William 
McBumey’i "The Croppy Boy”, reminding us 
that place-names are most deeply embedded in 
the Irish imagination when they summon up 
“me urgent confrontation of the past, like 
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Benburb or the Boyne. Trevor, though, 
alludes to Vinegar Hill in his opening page 
without identifying it as the scene of a famous 
rebel defeat. “They buried us without shroud 
or coffin", Seamus Heaney writes in his "Re- 
quiem for the Croppies” slaughtered there. 

Carleton is mentioned, but not his dramatic 
use of weather and landscape as a symbolic 
force; poor Bullock, the Fermanagh novelist, 
is left out altogether, in spite of his distinctively 
northern way of viewing the countryside. In 
Bullock's novels, uplands are Catholic and de- 
solate, lowlands Presbyterian and trim. The 
wild Aran of Synge and O’Flaherty is here , but 
not Peadar O’Donnell's Donegal, a fruitful set- 
ting for the author's uninsistent socialism. We 
find no reference to the vogue for imposing a 
simple moral connotation on town and coun- 
try, which overtook popular Irish writing 
around the beginning of the present century, 
and produced a widespread hankering after a 
home on a hillock. We do, however, have the 
whole of Samuel Ferguson’s graceful ballad, 
“The Fairy Thorn", which exemplifies another 
Irish instinct: to refrain from scoffing at pic- 
turesque taboos. 

The Dublin of Flann O’Brien is cited, but we 
miss his Corea Dorcha, the mythical location at 
the hernl of Ireland compounded of all the ills 
the Gael is heir to: pigs-in-the-kitohen, torpor, 
wretchedness and rain. Irish melancholy and 
its evocative offshoots are all-but excluded: no 
T.C.Irwin (“I walk of grey noons by the old 
canal"), very little suburban stagnation, and 
only the briefest glimpse of the country’s spe- 
cial twilight, “full of the suggestion that we 
connect with death and the ending of earthly 
vigour". The voice is Synge's, whose plain 
prose and poetry have the edge on his plaintive 
outpourings, though perhaps not in the view of 
William Trevor who praises the dramatist for 
transcribing a vigorous idiom. 

Kavanuglf s black hills and MacNeice’s linen 
mills, Joyce's streetwalkers and sinners, 
“Meath of the pastures" in Padraig Colum’s 
poem about a drover, the remains of great 
houses dotted*omhr£|y about the countryside: 
all these contribute pungency to Trevor’s un- 
academic undertaking. It is impossible to dis- 
parage his commentary, as far as accuracy and 
animation are concerned, and futile to com- 
plain about the insufficiency of cogent critic- 
ism, when the author's intention is to please 
and entertain. The result is a colourful assem- 
bly of places, quotations, observations and 
photographs; Trevor, at any rate, turns the 
standard literary excursion into an exhilarating 
jaunt. 

Trevor’s Ireland establishes itself in a series 
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of enticing glimpses, while Robert Johnstone's 
Belfast is viewed head-on. Images of Belfast 
opens with a lucid account of growing up ordi- 
narily in a Protestant suburb, and goes on to 
discuss some local cults, hoth ephemeral and 
permanent. Among the latter are the odd reli- 
gions which thrive in the city. Johnstone, born 
in 1951, remembers the innocent days of Civil 
Rights agitation, before tbe reformist impulse 
took a wrong turning, and applauds the later 
efforts of the Peace People "to construct a 
more civilized society, without stale or anti- 
state violence". He offers a selection of anec- 
dotes arising from the prevailing disturbances, 
but the object of the book is really to direct our 
attention to the more productive side of Belfast 
life. Outbreaks of literary activity, for exam- 
ple, along with the other signs of resilience the 
author enumerates, go some way towards 
counteracting the common image of a city bent 
on self-destruction. 

Actually, as far as its appearance is con- 
cerned, the destruction of Belfast is virtually 
complete. In this particular area, you can't 
avoid an impression of bombers and re- 
developers working in cahoots to achieve the 
mutilation of what was largely an unexception- 
able city. Ulster philistinism has found an ally 
in disaffection. Wherever you look, you’re re- 
minded of MacNeice's preacher: 

Among old iron, cinders, sizzling dumps, 

A world castrated, amputated, trepanned, 

He walked in the lost acres crying “Repent 
For the Kingdom of Death is at hand." 

Robert Johnstone notes the rise of interest in 
local history and community projects, as tangi- 
ble links with the past become fewer and fewer. 
Bill Kirk's excellent, but distinctly unglamor- 
ous, photographs show the city in its present 
dismal shape: the security gates, the bleak new 
department stores, the ruined streets, the signs 
of municipal blundering everywhere. It re- 
quires an effort to give equal weight to the 
author's and photographer’s more Inspiriting 
images. 
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